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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—_—~—. 
HISTORY. 

Authentic Account of the Occupation of Carlisle, in 
1745, by Prince Charles Edward Stuart. London: 
Longman and Co. 

THe Reverend Joun Wavucu, D.C.L. whose corres- 

pondence and narrative form the principal portion of 


this volume, was the son of Joun Waven, Bishop of | 


Carlisle, from 1723 to 1734. He became a prebendary 
of Carlisle in 1727, and Chancellor of the Diocese in 
1729. He married a daughter of the Dean, and thus, 
by personal position and family connection, was an in- 
fluential man in the city. In politics a Whig, he was 
extremely hostile to the party of the Pretender, and 
having early intelligence of the ‘projected movement in 
his favour, he exerted himself anxiously to meet the im- 
pending storm. He communicated the information as 
it reached him to his friend Dr. Berresworru, Dean 
of the Arches, in London, and these letters, which have 
been preserved and are now printed here, form almost 
a continuous narrative of the rebellion from its rise to 
its repression. It possesses, moreover, the peculiar 
interest of a report written at the time and upon the 
spot, as if he had been “ our own correspondent” of a 
newspaper. Such details throw more light upon the 
true character of the times than can be obtained from 


the most accurate history drawn from official documents, 


and there is in these letters a great deal of curious in- 
formation apart from the main subject of the commu- 
nications. 
Grorce G. Mounsgy, who has performed his task 
with creditable industry and carefulness, throwing much 
light by his own commentaries and researches upon 
passages which otherwise would have perplexed by their 
obscurity ; and he has connected the letters by a brief 
narrative, filling up breaks in the story with facts 
gathered from other authentic sources, so as to preserve 
a continuous history of the events of that anxious and 
stirring period. 

We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Waueu and his 
editor through the details of their narrative. The his- 
tory of the rash enterprise is too well known in its out- 
line to justify repetition, and the particulars here re- 
corded can best be learned by reference to these pages. 
We propose only to cull from the letters of the church- 
man a few of the passages that strike us as possessing 
some novelty, and which have an interest in themselves 
apart from the broad stream of the story. 

The first observation of every reader will be that of 


or their publication we are indebted to Mr. | 





surprise at the supineness of the Government. It ap- 
pears from Mr. WavuGu’s letters that the authorities in 
London had formed a very inadequate notion of the real 
strength of the rebels, and they took no effective mea- 
sures for the suppression of the insurrection until it had 
grown to formidable dimensions, although they might 
have crushed it in the bud with the utmost ease. It 
seems, however, that the Government had been de- 
ceived by the officials in the provinces. 

I am sorry to tell you that I have it from good authority, 
|that those who govern here have in all, even their latest ac- 
counts of this insurrection, represented the whole body as a 
rascally contemptible mob that would soon be quashed, tho’ 
they had not hitherto done any foolish action, and our people 
as few that were right. How will it be relished if they shall 
make themselves masters of Edinbrough. The Duke of 
Argyle has been confined to his house almost ever since he 
went up, which has been a great loss, as his advice would have 
done great service. There is not yet one Lieutenant appointed 
for Scotland, but Gen. Wentworth is sent down to Harwich 
to cause five of the Dutch regiments expected to sail directly 
for Leith without disembarking ; but Iam afraid before they 
can arrive they may be more wanted in another place. 


We are informed, incidentally, that at Edinburgh, at a 
meeting of the town council to present a loyal address to 
ithe King, it was warmly debated “whether the young 

man should in the address be termed the son of the 
| Popish Pretender, or the Rash Adventurer,” and ulti- 
‘mately that the latter epithet was preferred. 

In another letter, dated 2nd Oct. 1745, he denounces 
the supineness of the authorities in these energetic 
| terms :— 

_ Had the intelligence given by the people in power in Scot- 
| land, to the people in the administration at London, been the 
| same we received here from the beginning from my corres- 
'pondent, I believe they had prevented much-of the mischie? 
| that has happened by the rebels being too much despised ; 
| indeed it looks like a dream, that 36 persons, at most, should 
lland in an obscure island, be so long concealed, and in so 
| short a time make such a progress as that to alarm all Eng- 
‘land, and so far have conquered Scotland. But I have long 
apprehended that the truth of the matter is thus :—When this 
affair broke out first, all the party, instead of drinking 
bumpers to favourite healths, and braging of their strength and 
power, lay all quiet in appearance ; talked of nothing but the 
madness of engaging in such an enterprise; that they had not 
forgot the year 1715, &c.; all which was swallowed by those 
that should have been more on their guard, who represented 
every thing done by the rebels as a mad piece of folly, which 
they thought they could easily put a stop to, and make great 
merit of doing it themselves; they therefore would consult 
with none but their own set of people, and did not care lieu- 
tenants should be appointed, for fear not of their own party. 
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Carlisle surrendered to the rebels without a blow. It 
was afterwards recaptured by the Duke of CumBER- 
LAND, and troops were billetted upon the inhabitants. 
As witness :— 


The officers who I told him were billetted upon us are re- 
moved, and Gen. Howard has made your house his lodgings, 
which I am very glad of; not so much upon my own account 
(tho’ it eases me of a great deal of care and solicitude), as 
upon yours—because while he is here we need fear no burden 
from other billets. The general keeps his own table, and 
maintains his own servants, and troubles the house for almost 
nothing, the two maids indeed find their own victuals, which 
perhaps the general does not design; but I do not care to 
take upon me to mention such a thing to him. The officers 
that lodged here paid indeed for their victuals, &c. but far 
short of what it cost you. I got for victuals and hay about 
2/. 5s. 3d. the maids have had of me in all 5/. 5s. which in 
the whole since you left us, will be near three pounds differ- 
ence in balance. One thing added to another must make Mr. 
Chancellor a great loser, but I assure you I did all in my 
power, I believe more than I should have done for myself. 
One thing happened since our people got possession of the 
town which gave me much uneasiness and still does. A dra- 
goon, who lodged in the servts. rooms, had forced open the 
closet door over the pantry and stole all the china out of a 
small box, which was corded up there, and which I knew no- 
thing of, or else I would, I think, have had it remov’d or 
better secured. I found out the fellow, and had him severely 
whipped and drumm’d out of the regiment. But what satis- 
faction is that? We have recovd. most part of the new set 
of china and coffee kans, except the teapot and some old 
ones, and perhaps we may recover something more. I 
wish I knew what was in it; but that, to be sure, you cannot 
recollect. 


The rebels were not very oppressive, if Mr. W. Hone- 
SON, the writer of the following letter, truly states that 
he was the greatest sufferer. 


So far as I can learn I am far the greatest sufferer of any in 
Carlisle, as I had laid most in for the Government’s use, and 
paid all ready money. As soone as ye. Rebles got into ye. 
City they soone were informed of what I had done, and used 
me accordingly. My wife they tooke to ye. Main Guard, and 
put her in amongst the rude Highlanders, and left three small 
childrem ; my goods they used at pleasure, and my bank of 
coals I had laid in, and design’d them all for the Castle, never 
doubting, nor in the least thinking, of giving them ye. City 
and Castle so shamefully as was done; after they got posses- 
sion of my coals they used them all the while in ye. Castle 
and all ye. Guards during ye. time Rebells were in England 
till there return, and about two days before ye. Duke of Cum- 
berland obliged them to surrender ye. City again they had 
laid up all the remaining part of my coals in ye. Castle, think- 
ing to have used them if they could have held it longer very 
provebley, but thanks to Almighty God they were defeated, 
and my coals hapened to do a great service to our own arme 
when the City was keept shut up for many days least any of 
the Rebells escaped. Upon this I applyed to ye. Governor 
for this last quantity yt. was found in ye. Castle, General 
Howard who is Governor said if I could bring in a bill well 
proved of what quantity they got last he ’ould take it with 
him to London and get me money if it laid in his power, and 
accordingly he has my bill and is coming up to London. 


But enough of this. Here are valuable materials for 
history. 








PHILOSOPHY. 
Letters to my unknown Friends. By a Lady. London, 
1846. Longman and Co. 
Borrowine her title from a clever, but now scarcely 
remembered work, by LAvaATER, entitled Lettres @ ses 
Amis Inconnus, the authoress has treated, in a series of 
essays, subjects of general concernment, but upon which, 
from their very triteness, it is extremely difficult to say 
anything new. Such themes as “Contentment,” “'Tem- 
per,” “Falsehood,” “Envy,” “ Selfishness,” “ Eco- 





nomy,” and so forth, savour more of school exercises 
than the efforts of a writer seeking to contribute to the 
stores of knowledge, and it will demand more than ordi- 
nary genius in the handling of them to give to them such 
originality of thought or style, as will entitle them to 
attention, amid the many claims upon the time of readers. 
We cannot say that there is apparent in these pages any 
good title to aspecial hearing. They abound in truisms ; 
they echo advice which has been a thousand times be- 
fore proffered with equal eloquence and persuasiveness ; 
they tell us little that is new, and in the manner of the 
telling there is nothing to arrest attention. ‘The com- 
position is not bad ; the sentiments are unexceptionable ; 
the advice is undeniably good; not a fault is to be 
found ; but withal the book is not deserving of praise, 
nor is it likely to become popular. ‘The question occurs 
at once, what purpose does it answer—what want sup- 
ply? ‘To be content, to speak the truth, to preserve an 
equal temper amid all trials, not to envy more prospe- 
rous ccuaae, to eschew selfishness, to exercise self- 
control, to practise economy, and to cultivate the mind, 
will be instantly acknowledged as duties incumbent upon 
us, even by those who habitually violate them. It is 
not enough to teach people what they ought to do;— 
that they already know, as well as the teacher,—but 
how they are to do it? The true method of teaching 
morals is to satisfy the pupil that it is his interest to 
embrace the right and shun the wrong; that to be vir- 
tuous is wisdom as well as duty. Preachers and teach- 
ers, pastors and masters, too often forget this golden 
rule, and fancy they have done their work when they 
have filled the memory with moral maxims. The au- 
thoress of this volume is not quite so unpractical as this. 
She does sometimes illustrate her exhortations by exam- 
ples. However, we are perhaps judging her too strictly. 
She states in her preface that she has no desire to speak 
to the world at large: that she addresses those only who 


have a peculiarity of intellectual nature and habits, with- 


out which many of her observations will be unintelligi- 
ble. ‘This is a more severe judgment of her work than 
we should be inclined to pass upon it. A book profess- 
ing to teach the moral duties must be a very ill-written 
and imperfect book if it be not intelligible to every 
body gifted with ordinary intelligence. Duty is not 
exclusive, and he must be a bad teacher who cannot 
make it universally intelligible. There is no circle to 
which morality exclusively belongs, and the very attempt 
to make it the possession of “a particular class of per- 
sons,” and not of the whole world, proves the unfitness 
of the authoress for the task she has undertaken. Any 
thing composed with such narrow views must be un- 
sound in principle, and worthless for all the practical 
purposes of life, 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Shores of the Mediterranean ; with Sketches of Travel. 
By Francis ScHRroEDER, Secretary to the Commo- 
dore commanding the U. S. squadron in that sea, 
1843—45. In2 vols. London, 13846. Murray. 

CommMopore SMITH was in the year 1843 despatched 

by the government of the United States with a squadron 

to the Mediterranean. He offered the office of secretar 
to Mr. ScHRoEDER, by whom it was gladly accepted. 

They touched at Spain, Gibraltar, Malta, Greece, Con- 

stantinople, Egypt, and Sicily, long enough to enable 

our author to make inland excursions and inspect the 
countries and the people. The story of his adventures 

Mr. ScHROEDER was accustomed to transmit in elabo- 

rate letters to his family ; they were read to a much wider 

circle, and excited so much interest that upon his return 
he was induced to revise them for the press. He inti- 
mates that in doing so he greatly curtailed them. It is 
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to be regretted that his pruning was not conducted with 
even a bolder hand, for the fault of the work is its word- 
iness. Expansion rather than contraction might be sup- 
posed to have been employed im its preparation. The 
two volumes might with advantage have been compressed 
into one. It is plain that Mr. ScHROEDER is no pen- 
man. He has not mastered the difficult art of composi- 
tion, and scarcely can be said to have attained to a 
familiarity with the English language. 

There is another objection to these volumes; they 
treat of topics so trite as to be tedious. All the places 
visited by Mr. ScHRoEDER are thoroughly familiar to 
— English reader: they have been described a thou- 
sand times by more accomplished pens than he can 
wield. We do not impute this to him as blame, for he 
is an American and addresses himself to Americans, and 
themes stale to Europeans are probably fresh to them. 
We can well imagine that they can never hear enough 
about climes and countries so distant, yet so hallowed to 
them by all the links of association which history, poetry, 
song, all that lends a charm to external objects combine 
to weave. Mr. SCHROEDER, as an old traveller, was 
doubtless exempt from this sort of enthusiasm, but, un- 
fortunately, he has not substituted for it that accurate 
and observing eye which enables the tourist to make 
reality even more interesting than romance. The true 
value of this work lies in its faithful record of personal 
impressions, 


see the same object in the same aspect. Mr. SCHROEDER | 


is particular in describing his own peculiar views, and he 
mingles with mere description so much of personal ad- 
venture as serves to excite an interest in the man. Self 
is, however, a little too prominent—a fault which should 
be amended in the next edition, if another be called for. 

Few places are so little known as the island of Mi- 
norea. Our traveller has given a graphic sketch of its 
chief town. 

MAHON. 

Bright and beautiful, with the Cathedral and chapel bells 
summoning the dark eyes to devotion. The pavements re- 
sound with the clatter of the wooden-soled and mantilla’d fair 
ones, and the cloak linings of the senores flaunt over their 
shoulders more garishly than ever inthe Sunday sun. Yester- 
day was the feast day of San Sebastiano, who was canonized 
for waving his hand at a great plague which was raging, and 
which ceased immediately at his bidding. The ceremonies were 
very elaborate in honour of the day, and the music in the Ca- 
thedral delicious, with exquisite pot-pourris and symphonies 
on the great organ. There was a procession of the chief 
priests, bearing a silver effigy of an arm and hand, which en- 
cases the skeleton of that member of the saint. I followed 
them about, and enjoyed some capital tableaux, as the drum- 
mers, preceding the troops of padres richly attired and armed 
with symbols and rich trinkets, passed through the archways; 
the people kneeling and crossing themselves, as the procession 
marched along, or paused before the shrines and crucifixes 
which adorn the corners. Returning again to the crowded 
Cathedral, a venerable gentleman ascended a pulpit, and deli- 
vered a long account of the glories of San Sebastiano. At the 
end of the discourse, which was in Mahonese (as much Arabic 
as Spanish, and scarcely intelligible to a Spaniard even), he 


descended to the foot of a side altar, devoted to the saint, and | 


As no two minds are alike, no two persons | 


weary you with details of what neither of us can have very 
perfect comprehension. The extent and grandeur of the 
place amazed me very much; but there is something in the 
very look of a French navyman which carries conviction of 
their never being up tothe sea. The most extraordinary efforts, 
discipline, improvements, and activity, have made their pre- 
sent navy establishment gigantic in stature ; but there is some- 
thing in an American or English sailor which is native and 
naturally nautical—beyond attainment or imitation. Another 
war with England would, I have no doubt, produce other 
Aboukirs and Trafalgars ; but who can tell what that yet other 
war will produee when modern American ships are to en- 
counter those of a same species. 

At Palermo he made acquaintance with thc famous 

TUNNY FISH. 

In the afternoon I made an opportunity to go to see the 
tunny nets. The whole population are abundantly supplied 
with food from this plentiful monster. I have seen labouring 
men refuse salmon, and have heard, and in fact known, a case 
of the lumberers of Maine stipulating with their employers 
| that they shall not be made to eat salmon more than three or 
four times aweek. Singular contrast of plenty and quality of 
food! and yet this abominable tunny is universally thought a 
dainty. It is an immense creature, from four to eight feet in 
length, and nearly the same circumference in the middle. It 
is butchered into steaks at the corners of streets, and sold for 
avery small price to everybody. They were famous in the 
days of Horace as a delicacy ; but I cculd never be reconciled 
| to it in the world. Fresh-taken ones are paraded through the 
streets with drums and reed pipes ; and the plentiful beggars 
collect clamorously around for the waste bits, which are tossed 
to them as to dogs at our markets. The fish are captured in 
huge nets of several different compartments, through which 
they are enticed, and the last compartment is called the corpo 
or chamber of death. Here they ere attacked by harpoons 
and spears ; the men often display great courage and dexterity. 
The fisheries are conducted by a corporation, which, at Pa- 
lermo, employs 1,000 boats and nearly 4,000 men; and the 
fish taken sometimes exceed in valae 120,000 dollars a year. 
There are surgeons, a chaplain, and other officers employed 
distinctly in the service. 





A mountain near Mahon is called Toro, the Bull, and 
with it a curious legend is associated. 


We leaned over the parapet listening to the pleasant tales of 
our guide or host, who, delighted with the unusual company 
of visitors, recounted to us the traditions and legend of the 
ruins. By much questioning and repetition, I contrived to 
| understand what I have since also heard from others. Some 
monks were commanded in a dream, ages ago, to build a 
monastery on the top of Mount Toro, which at that time had 
| never been ascended. It isa mass of rock and steep moss- 
| banks, and the enthusiasm must have been great to enable the 
| fathers to overcome obstacles, and erect so vast a building on 
|so high a summit. They formed a procession, however, to 
| explore, and having clambered half way up, encountered a 
| precipitous wall barrier, which threatened despair to their 
| efforts. They were about to return, baffled and dejected, when 
}a mighty bull, with silver horns and hoofs, sprung from a 
cavern and butted the rock ; it opened like the cave of the 
forty thieves, the bull disappeared through the breach, and the 
| good padres without further difficulty clambered along to the 
top. This pass of the Bull, which gives the name to the 





adorned with various representations in wood and painting of | mountain, is very curious; a narrow fissure through upright 
the glories of the hero. Here he took the silver arm and held | peaks on the mountain side, which could be defended by ten 


it for the people to kiss. It was curious to see their eager- 
ness; old men and children crowding forward, mothers hold- 
ing up their babes to kiss the relic, officers in tinsel and glit- 
ter, lovely women with their mantillas pushed aside, while the 
glorious organ pealed among the vaults, persuading the miser- 
able sinners. 


] Mr Scuroeper notices the natural unfitness of the 
Frenchman for naval life. 


I have busied myself greatly with Toulon and its neighbour- 
hood ; and on the 23d accompanied the Captain on a tour of 
sight-seeing through the grand naval arsenal. I will not 


men against a hundred. The mountain is nearly conical in 
shape, and the platform on the apex is entirely occupied by 
the monastery. 


He is as enraptured as are most travellers with 


THE BOSPHORUS, 

We came out of the Golden Horn, doubled the point of 
Pera, and leaving the Seraglio Point and Scutari behind, we 
plunged against the torrent of the Bosphorus into still richer 
and more gorgeous views. The width of the stream averages 





about one mile and a half ; and on either side the parallel banks 


| are two parallel worlds of garden, palace, parks, and Oriental 
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with the superb hills and slopes. No fancies of poets, no co- 
lours of painters, can approach the realities of this evening: 
not the lamp of Aladdin or brain of Scheherazade could com- 
pose the Bosphorus. Nature surpasses all human imaginings, 
and art is so aptly fitted to the nature, that the eye of man in 
no spot on earth can find more loveliness. I was at once 
regularly off, as a friend said, full tilt for Elysium. I enjoyed 
it as I enjoy the music of the Two Foscari; and yet people 
sat tamely by, as if we were steaming up the “‘ blue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone;’’ and what arrowy rushing of the blue 
waters in all the rivers in Europe can make up this arrowy 
Bosphorus? Yet it happened that just as a little opening bay 
disclosed the very depths of Paradise, I heard two Englishmen 
talking of ‘‘ cards from Lady Canning for next Saturday or 
Tuesday.” 


We have recently accompanied so many travellers to 
the Holy Land that it will be tedious to follow Mr. 
SCHROEDER thither beyond a brief sketch of a scene 
upon the journey :— 


The Arebs were in tip-top spirits, and delighted us with an 
exhibition of their manége. The road lay smoothly over the 
plain for some miles, and the turf on each side was short and 
springy, well adapted to their brilliant manoeuvres. At a 
signal from the Sheikh, one of his troop, an Arab, spurred 
forth from the line, and turning his horse suddenly, shook his 
lance over his shawl helmet, and seemed to defy an adversary. 
Another hint from the Sheikh, and a great Negro, the most 
powerful of the band, sprang forward, poised his long lance, 
and approaching within a few yards of the other, seemed about 
to hurl it with unerring aim ; but his lighter adversary brought 
his horse so suddenly on his haunches, that he must undoubt- 


‘ ay : ’ ror i nit x i "ore e ' 
rural splendour, curving, winding with the waters, and rising 





edly have escaped the blow. The Negro, meantime, was at 
top speed ; and before he could turn in the saddle, or bring his | 
lance to the rear parry, (which is a skilful feat, the arm twisted | 
round, and the lance trailing along, a perfect defence to the | 
rear,)—before he could do this, the active Arab had driven his 

pointed stirrup into the side of his steed, and dashed with 

uplifted lance upon his enemy. Escape was impossible, and | 
the Negro was vanquished; he accordingly took his place in 
the march, and another Arab darted out to the play. The 
activity of the horses, and the perfect seat of the riders were 
beautiful. This time they galloped at first easily along, and 
parallel with each other, making feints with their lances, and 
parrying with equal skill ; suddenly the last conqueror wheeled 
his horse, twirled his lance over his head, spurred across and 
behind his fellow, and aimed the spear-head at the shoulder; 
the other darted as suddenly away, inducing his enemy to 
follow at full speed, when, by the same feat of checking sud- 
denly his horse, he in turn became the pursuer. The trick 
was less successful than with the Negro; for the cunning 
victor of the last trial dropped his lance, and quick as thought 
his cimeter glittered in the air, the blow was parried, and, 
closing in, he would have cleft the turban of his enemy in a 
trice. This second victory seemed to rouse the Sheikh; who, 
patting the neck of his noble horse, settled himself in the 
saddle, and rode quietly out of the road toward the conqueror. 
The latter, meantime, had recovered his lance, and stood 
motionless on the defensive. The Sheikh approached cautiously, 
and trotted round his opponent, who kept his front carefully 
toward him, and avoided two or three thrusts. Presently he 
appeared too weary of playing the defensive, and he darted at 
the Sheikh; but the horse of the chief was unmatched in speed 
and activity ; he easily saved his rider ; who immediately after, 
whirling suddenly, became again the assailant. The Arab was 
taken unawares, failed to parry his enemy’s lance, and the 
Sheikh won the fight. 


In Egypt the traveller notes some curious and novel 


PHENOMENA OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

As we approached they seemed to recede. They are so 
prominent, that a mile or two makes scarcely perceptible 
changes in their apparent greatness ; and the eye, expecting 
their size to grow more rapidly with the approach, almost 
fancies, in the disappointment that they move further off. I 
was struck with another remarkable characteristic of their 
greatness, even while in the distance, and while, from their 





perfect proportions, they looked diminutive ; I mean the effect 





of the cloud-shadows upon their sides. As I was endeavouring 
to fix their colour in my mind, I observed a huge patch of 
shade stealing over their front, until presently the whole cloud 
was shadowed upon one of them, and yet more than half the 
pyramid was still sunshine. At one time several cloud- 
shadows rested upon Cheops, and dotted the giant walls as 
they would the sides of a mountain; until, moving across, I 
observed the same flitting patches of shade would cover several 
fields each, and an entire village was shaded by the cloud 
which first had merely dotted the side of one of these world’s 
wonders. The effect of the moving shadows was beautiful ; 
the pyramids seemed to wave and swell as they glided across. 


With these brief extracts we close a work which would 
have been twice as interesting had it been half as long. 








A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, 
and Palestine in 1845-6. By Mrs. Romer. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 388.] 

One of Mrs. RomeEn’s greatest perils was encountered at 
a spot which, beyond all others, should be consecrated to 
brotherhood and peace. It is described most graphically. 


A ROW AT THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


It is customary for the Latin fathers to commemorate the 
passion and death of Christ by giving a representation of the 
crucifixion upon the very spot where they believe it to have 
taken place; and it is of course the aim of every stranger in 
Jerusalem to be admitted as a spectator, if not a participator, 
in the rite. The whole ceremonial partakes much of the charac- 
ter of the old ‘‘ Mysteries,”’ or sacred dramasof the middle ages, 
An effigy of our Saviour nailed to the cross, smaller than life, 
but perfectly well coloured, and distilling blood from the hands, 
feet, and side, is borne through the church, at the head of a 
long procession of friars and pilgrims ; and stations are made 
at the several places sanctified by the Passion, at each of which 
a sermon is preached in a different language. The whole of 
the church is understood to be given up to the Latin Catholics 
for the ceremonial; and neither Greeks nor Armenians have 
any right to interfere in its celebration. Yet such are the feel- 
ings of ‘‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness’’ enter- 
tained for each other by the Greek and Latin monks of Terra 
Santa, that some unpleasant demonstration, very much out of 
character with the place and the season selected for such un- 
christian exhibitions, annually occurs at the celebration of their 
great solemnities. This year a scene was got up by the Greeks, 
of so disgraceful a nature that it baffles all description, and 
sets at defiance every reasonable mode of accounting for such 
proceedings. We repaired to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at eight in the evening of Good Friday, and found our- 
selves in an atmosphere of light and incense; silver lamps 
innumerable were burning, silver censers were tossed alott. 
The lower part of the building was thronged to repletion with 
pilgrims and devotees, each furnished with a lighted cierge, 
and forming a procession which completely filled the body of 
the church. The numerous travellers now in Jerusalem were 
there to, those among them who are Catholics mingling in the 
procession. All the consuls were present in full dress, attended 
by their cancellieri, their janissaries, and every thing that 
could add to their official dignity; and pre-eminent among 
them was the French consul, to whom, as the representative 
of the country which has declared itself to be the protector of 
the Holy Places and of the Latin convents of Palestine and 
Syria, precedence above the others was assigned. Accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, and followed by the whole 
suite of the French consulate, Monsieur Jorelle occupied a place 
close to the reverendissime, or superior of the Latin convent, 
who, clad in pontifical robes, and wearing a golden mitre, re- 
presented in a very dignified manner the Catholic Church of 
the Holy Land. But the Greek consul contrived to make 
more bustle than all the rest of the consular body put together ; 
splendidly dressed in the Albanian costume, his snowy fusta- 
nella was seen fluttering in all parts of the church; and the 
clatter of his weapons and those of his followers upon the 
marble pavement appeared ominously to sound a warlike 
alarum, which subsequent events justified the Catholics in 
asserting had been a preconcerted signal to the onslaught. 

When we reached the church the ceremony had already 
commenced. A sermon in Latin had been preached upon the 
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spot where Jesus was scourged; a second in French at the 
place where he was crowned with thorns; and a third in Ger- 
man was just terminating at the chapel called Impropere, 
where he was spit upon and buffeted by the soldiers of Pilate; 
the effigy of our Saviour, borne aloft by a Franciscan brother, 
having made a station at each of those sites, while the dis- 
courses were pronounced. The procession then ascended the 
staircase leading to Calvary, and a fourth station was made in 
the Latin chapel to the right of the place of crucifixion, on the 
spot where our Lord was nailed to the cross; and there, while 
his effigy was laid upon the pavement, and that the ceremony 
of nailing it to the crucifix was enacted, a sermon in Greek 
was most impressively pronounced. Up to this time every 
thing had proceeded smoothly; no sounds were heard, save 
the deep tones of the several preachers, and the hushed whis- 
pers of the multitude, mingled with the occasional sighs and 
sobs of some of the pilgrims. The ceremony of nailing to the 
cross terminated, the procession, chanting the De profundis, 
proceeded in the most erderly manner to take its position 
upon Calvary, where a sermon in Italian was to be pronounced 
at the moment when the crucifix should be affixed in the iden- 
tical aperture in which the cross of the Divine Sufferer was 
planted. The Chapel of the Crucifixion belongs to the Greeks ; 
but they have always been constrained to lend it to the Latins 
for this occasion, which has generally been a source of discord, 
although of a less formidable nature than in the present in- 
stance. The chapel was, as you may imagine, full to suffo- 
cation; every body was drenched with rosewater from the 
censers of the priests ; the arm-chair of the reverendissime had 
been placed exactly facing the spot where the cross was to be 
planted ; a large body of monks formed a semicircle behind 
him, and I (by great good luck, as I then imagined) had ob- 
tained a place at his left hand, and so near to him as to sup- 








making a strong barrier with their persons to shield me from 
the blows that were dealt around ; while Mohammed gallantly 
disputed every inch of ground that we were obliged to yield to 
the belligerents as they pushed us onwards towards the terrible 
stairs. An Irish gentleman, whom I had never seen before, 
but to whom I must eternally feel grateful for his chivalrous 
conduct to a stranger—an exceedingly tall and very powerful- 
looking man—placed himself before me, and assured me that 
if I would trust myself to him he would carry me on his 
shoulders safely over the heads of the crowd down the staircase, 
while the gentlemen of our party should endeavour to make a 
temporary stand against the crush of the mob that threatened 
to precipitate us head-foremost over the banisters. It was no 
time for hesitation; we were already at the head of the stairs, 
and I was about to commit myself blindly to the united care 
of my champions, when suddenly our retreat was cut off by a 
regiment of Turkish soldiers with fixed bayonets rushing up 
the staircase. To have endeavoured to force our way against 
them would have been madness ; for an instant I believed our 
last moment had arrived, and that we must perish between the 
two conflicting masses. I was quite helpless with terror, but 
happily my companions had all their senses about them; they 
contrived to drag me behind a pillar, and effectually to shelter 
me there while the troops charged up the staircase, and rushed 
past us upon Calvary; and while the crowd of combatants 
were driven backwards into the chapel at the point of the 
bayonet, we hastened to profit by the temporary clearance of 
the staircase, and descended into the church. The tocsin 
sounded, and in a few minutes Mehemet Pasha, the Turkish 
governor of Jerusalem, made his appearance with all his suite 
and a strong reinforcement of troops. He took his seat upon 
the cushions at the entrance of the church, where the Turkish 
porters are always stationed, and there held a court of justice. 


port myself against the pressure of the crowd by leaning on | Order having been restored above stairs by the vigorous in- 
the arm of his chair. He was deadly pale, and I observed a | terference of the soldiery, the pasha caused the leaders of the 
tremor in his hands and a quivering of his lips which I then | conflicting parties to be brought before him, and listened with 


attributed to the fervour of piety and the emotion incidental 
to the solemn scene then enacting. For, I assure you, that 
although I had gone to the ceremony contemning what I sup- 
posed would be a mummery little less than sacrilegious in the 
— of Christians of the Protestant faith; and although 
when there my judgment revolted against this coarse imaging 
forth of the Redeemer’s agony, yet the ideas it awakened,— 
the time, the place, the contagion of the emotions I witnessed, 
—all combined to act so powerfully upon my imagination, 
that I trembled and wept as I beheld the cross reach the Cha- 
pel of the Crucifixion; and the same sensations of indignant 
sorrow assailed me that in my childhood I had always expe- 
rienced when reading the account of our Lord’s passion. An 
altar covers the spot where the step of the true cross rested ; 
and upon each side of it stood, like a sentinel, a Greek priest. 
This in itself was looked upon as an offensive proceeding ; 
but when the Latin fathers approached, and attempted to 
remove the Greek altar-cloth, which had no business there on 
that occasion, the two priests interposed, and insisted upon 
its remaining where it was. The Latins remonstrated, and per- 
sisted in uncovering the altar; but instead of listening to 
them, aggressive measures were adopted by their opponents. 
They tore down one of the chandeliers, and, breaking a branch 
from it, began dealing blows right and left. A crowd of 
Greeks, who had not before appeared, rushed in, armed 
with bludgeons; the Latin monks defended themselves 
as well as they could with their enormous cierges, which they 
converted into weapons; but some of them, in antici- 
pation of what occurred, had brought wooden staves con- 


cealed beneath their robes; a number of pilgrims rushed | 
| hand the obnoxious altar-covering, to the great delight of the 


into the mélée, and a general and bloody battle ensued ! 
I shall not attempt to describe the terror that assailed me. 
The dense crowd in which we were jammed—the shrieks and 


imprecations of the combatants—the cries of women fainting | 


and trampled upon—the knowledge that no mode of egress 
existed but the two narrow flights of steep steps leading down 
from Calvary into the church—and the consciousness that the 
mass of people who were endeavouring to escape were pushing 
us thither, and that we should, if not squeezed to death against 
the railings, most likely be thrown down stairs and trodden 
under-foot ; all these combined seemed to leave us so little 
chance of safety, that I began silently to take leave of myself, 
giving all up for lost! My friends carefully surrounded me, 





great patience to the statements made on both sides, and with 
wonderful address and judgment endeavoured to reconcile the 
stormy elements, but in vain. The Latins maintained that 
their ceremony must be resumed ; for if not, it would be mak- 
ing an eternal concession of their rights. The Greeks pro- 
tested that they would not allow the removal of their altar- 
cloth, which the Latins declared amounted to annulling their 
ceremony, as the chapel must be given up to them for that 
particular function without let or hindrance. The Greeks said 
they would yield only to force. Mehemet Pasha, who is a 
man of the world as well as a man of sense, turned to one of my 
friends whom he had invited to place himself on the cushions 
by his side, and, shrugging his shoulders, remarked in French, 
which he speaks admirably (having been for many years at- 
tached to the Ottoman embassy at Paris), that such unseemly 
disputes did more to throw discredit upon the sanctity of the 
tomb of Christ and upon the spirit of the Christian religion 
than all the writings of all the philosophers in the world. 
‘«The Mahometans argue from it that the spot cannot be holy 
ground,” said he; ‘for that if it were, God would not permit 
it to be desecrated by such disgraceful scencs.’’ Then turn- 
ing to the disputants, he said that he must leave the religious 
question to themselves to be settled hereafter, for that he could 
not and would not enter into its merits; but that as a neutral 
authority he would interfere. Not only had the peace been 
broken, but about thirty heads into the bargain; and that as 
he found both parties inaccessible to reason, he would take 
upon himself to remove the cause of discord. This he did by 
proceeding forthwith to the chapel upon Calvary, and in the 
most graceful and dignified manner removing with his own 


consuls of the Catholic powers (who teok the affair up very 
warmly), and of course to the discomfiture of the Greeks, 
Russians, &c. The Sardinian consul was spokesman for the 
Catholics throughout ; for Monsieur Jorelle had vanished at 
the commencement of the fray ; he had accompanied his faint- 
ing wife and daughter home, and only returned to the church 
in time to witness order being restored by this bold coup de 
main of Mehemet Pasha. The poor reverendissime of the 
Latin convent, who had been thrown out of his arm-chair, 
trampled under foot, and finally dragged cown-stairs, now 
made his reappearance, trembling in every limb, and his mag- 
nificent robes torn and soiled. The ceremony recommenced 
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from the part where it had been interrupted ; but this time a 
Turkish regiment under arms surrounded the foot of Calvary ! 


Let us turn now to a picture of 


A HAREEM. 


A number of female visitors arrived one after another, in- 
vited, no doubt, to look at the lion that had fallen among them 
in the shape of a Frank stranger ; and coffee, sherbet, oranges, 
and dried raisins soaked in aniseed, were served to us; and 
when the room could furnish no more cushions for the guests, 
I heard a tinkling of metal castenets in the antechamber, and 
a young Abyssinian eunuch ushered in the Ghawazees of Ken- 
neh for my amusement. I would gladly have dispensed with 
this part of the entertainment; for my curiosity had been so 
thoroughly satisfied by what I had seen of Sofia’s performance 
at Esneh, that I never wished to witness a similar exhibition. 
But there was no escape for me; and as on this occasion no 
restriction was laid upon the Ghawazees’ performance, but, on 
the contrary, the more cynical it became the greater was the 
applause bestowed upon it, I was not only wearied but dis- 
gusted by what I saw. It would be impossible to describe the 
strange vagaries indulged in by these women; and there was 
something not only undignified but indelicate in the freedoms 
taken with them by the ladies of the hareem ; and although it 
is notorious that the Ghawazees are women of abandoned cha- 
racter, they were made to sit down familiarly among us be- 
tween each dance, and allowed to bandy their practical jokes 
with their superiors, with an effrontery that was quite revolt- 
ing tome. Imagine four mortal hours passed by me in this 
manner; and not only obliged to endure, but to appear to 
enjoy what was going on! Just when I fancied that I could 
bear it no longer, I received the welcome summons that libe- 
rated me from the hareem, and conveyed me to the apartment 
of Seid Husseyn, where I and my party were to dine with him 
and his sons a la Turque. 


A long account is given of the ceremonies and feast- 
ings on the occasion of the marriage of a daughter of 
MouamMep Aut. It is too long to extract entire, but 
a portion of it will perhaps be acceptable. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE, 


The week’s entertainments commenced by a grand dinner, 
given by the viceroy to the Sheik-ul-Islam, the Ulemas, and 
all the heads of the Mohammedan religion in Cairo. With the 
exception of no wine being placed upon the table (but there 
was plenty on the buffet), this repast was served completely 
in the European style; and the reverend guests, who, for the 
first time in their lives, found themselves perched upon chairs 
at dinner, with their legs dangling under a high table, and their 
hands furnished with knives and forks, and dishes handed 
round to them by maitres d’hétel, out of which they were ex- 
pected to help themselves with spoons instead of their fingers, 
looked sorely mystified, and acquitted themselves very awk- 
wardly with these unwonted adjuncts to the science of the table, 
putting their own tongues and their neighbours’ eyes into 
manifest jeopardy, in their attempts to handle them properly. 
However, this was not the only trial that their philosophy had 
to encounter. No sooner was dinner over than the viceroy 
arose, and, desiring his guests to follow him, led the way into 
a large and brilliantly illuminated hall of the palace, which had 
been fitted up as a theatre, with stage decorations, orchestra, 
boxes, &c. There all the European society invited by his 
highness had already assembled; the boxes were filled with 
Frank ladies full-dressed ; and the orchestra only awaited the 
coming of Mohammed Ali to commence the overture. The 
viceroy took possession of his box, and desired the holy men 
to seat themselves behind him; and: they, not daring to dis- 
obey him, yet finding that they had fallen into a snare (for 
theatrical exhibitions are looked upon as an abomination by 
Mahometan churchmen), silently sunk into their places. But 
what became of them when the curtain rose, and a broad Ita- 
lian farce commenced, seasoned with the practical jokes of 
Arlechino, Pantalone, and tutti guanti! If, scandalized by the 
feats of Columbina and her lover, they averted their eyes from 
the stage to the boxes, their glances fell upon Infidel women 
decked in jewels, with naked arms and bosoms, and, worse 
still, unveiled faces! This was illustrating ‘‘ from Scylla to 
Charybdis,”’ with a vengeance! At last they sought refuge 





from such unseemly sights by downcast looks, and sat like 
martyrs, stroking their beards, ejaculating Mashallah! and 
wondering when such shaitanlik (devilry) would cease ; while 
Mohammed Ali, with a cunning smile lurking in his keen eyes, 
evidently enjoyed the discomfiture evinced by the reverend 
heads of the Moslem religion, at this desperate stride made by 
him towards European customs. This method of entrapping 
or surprising people into that which, were their tastes and feel- 
ings consulted, they would be sure to refuse, is a distinctive 
trait in his highness’s character. 


Among the perils enumerated was this of 
THE PASSAGE OF THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 


We had been told that a strong wind was necessary to carry 
us through, as for the greater part of the way tracking is out of 
the question; and that travellers are frequently delayed for 
days and weeks awaiting that indispensable auxiliary. But on 
the morning after our arrival at Es-souan, the auspicious wind 
set in, and every thing augured a prosperous ascent. At ten 
o’clock yesterday morning, the Reis of the Cataract took pos- 
session of the Dahabieh with twenty of his men (as many as 
we could well accommodate in addition to our own crew, the 
remaining eighty being sent on to the point where their ser- 
vices would be more immediately required), and we started 
with all our sails set, and quickly left the town of Es-souan 
behind us. And soon the wildness of the Cataract burst upon 
us in all its splendour ; after the tame scenery which charac- 
terizes the banks of the Nile from Alexandria to Es-souan, it 
was quite refreshing to our eyes to rest upon something rugged, 
and differing in form from the eternal dhorra fields and palm- 
trees. The commencement of the Cataract presents a complete 
archipelago of granite rocks, some red, others black and 
shining in the sun, as though highly polished, with various tor- 
rents rushing between them in all directions. These rocks are 
of the most extraordinary forms ; now awful, now grotesque, 
they look as old as the earth itself—the skeletons of the ante- 
diluvian world! On the western shore the sands of the Great 
Desert, yellow as gold, and rippled by the action of the winds 
into wavelets, descend to the water’s edge, interspersed with 
great masses of black basalt ; on the east, rock rises above rock 
of granite piled up in such strange and uncouth forms, that 
one is led to attribute to some terrific volcanic eruption,—to 
one of those early revolutions of the elements which changed 
the surface of the globe—the creation of that chaotic wilderness. 
The breeze held strong; and well it was that it did so, for I 
cannot conceive how destruction could be avoided, if, for one 
moment, the impelling power should be overcome by the resist- 
ance of the torrent we were driven through. Here and there 
our course lay between rocks narrowing so closely together, 
and towering to such a height, that the wind was momentarily 
taken out of our sails, and, I assure you, such moments were 
awful, for it was just a struggle whether the impetus with which 
we entered the narrow pass would carry us through it or not. 
And often there was a momentary pause, when that struggle 
rendered the boat stationary, while the sails fluttered like an 
expiring pulse ;—but again the breeze filled them, and the 
screams and shouts of the two crews would be converted into 
an hurrah of confidence and triumph. At each of those inter- 
vals, our good Reis Ali would leave his post at the prow of the 
vessel, in order to give me assurances of safety, and encourage 
me with a cheerful ‘‘ Taieeb, Taieeb !”’ (very well, very good), 
by which kind process 1 became convinced, that not only had 
we already encountered some danger, but that more lay before 
us—a conviction but too well founded, as you willsoon see. I 
had established for myself a test of the safety of our progress, 
which inspired me with more confidence than the friendly visits 
of Reis Ali; and this was our excellent cook, Hadgee Mustapha, 
whose little portable kitchen, in which he performs such great 
feats, is placed just opposite to the awning where I was stand- 
ing. There he was, fixed to his post, and, in the midst of the 
deafening noise and bustle around, imperturbably making pre- 
parations for dinner which I began to think it doubtful that we 
should ever eat. But his unruffled sang froid satisfied me that 
he, who is a Nile bird, thought that there was no danger ; 
and, in my fancied security, I lost sight of the fact, that as 
a Moslem and a Fatalist,—above all, as a cook,—he was 
in religion and honour bound to shew an immovable coun- 
tenance — to leave the boat to its fate, and to stick to his 
casseroles, and snap his fingers at the cataracts. Thus mat- 
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ters stood at noon; and, in reply to the anxious inquiries I 
addressed to Mohammed, he declared that we should soon 
arrive at that part of the cataract called the Bad, or gate, 
where the eighty men were stationed to track the boat up the 
rapids ; and, that operation once achieved, half an hour would 
bring us to the island of Phile, where all our troubles would 
be over. Scarcely had he made me that assurance, when the 
Swift entered one of those short but furious torrents, through 
which the practicable channel lies. A scene of general confu- 
sion ensued ; I heard the voice of every man of the two crews 
screaming in angry vociferation, and the hoarse shouts of the 
Reis loud above the rest,—I saw Mohammed draw his sabre, 
and rush towards the spot where the Reis of the Cataract’s 
pilot was stationed. I was immediately conscious that our 
onward course was not only arrested, but that we were retro- 
grading; for the surrounding rocks, which, but an instant 
before, we were rapidly passing by, now appeared to be run- 
ning away from us ahead. I looked up and saw the sails 
trembling ;—I looked forward, and oh, comble de désespoir ! 
beheld the cook drop a pudding-mould from his hand, and, 
seizing one of the poles which the crew employed to prevent 
the vessel wearing round, go heartily to work with the rest. 
All is lost, thought J, since Hadjee Mustapha abandons his 
pudding! The next moment a hollow grating noise was heard, 
and my sinister apprehensions were confirmed: the boat had 
struck ; luckily, it was by the stern, which held her fast, and 
prevented her swinging round with her broadside upon the 
rocks, where she must have been dashed to pieces. The ne- 
cessary precautions for such a casualty had been provided, and 
two of our men instantly threw themselves into the stream, and 
swam to an adjoining rock with ropes, which they made fast 
there, and thus established such a fulcrum to pull upon as 
secured her from swinging round by the head. Meanwhile, 
the pilot who had been provided by the Reis of the Cataract, 
and whose negligent steering had brought us to this perilous 
pass, abandoned the helm, and jumping into the river swam 
over to the eastern shore, and made his escape into the Desert. 
While we were lying in this predicament, every bump which 
the keel gave against the rocks sounding like death knocking 
at the door, all the surrounding rocks suddenly swarmed with 
naked Nubians, who sprang up, like Roderick Dhu’s men, 
from what but an instant before appeared but a lifeless soli- 
tude. On such occasions, I understand, those people always 
lie in wait and present themselves at the critical moment, 
either to obtain a Lachshish, if assistance be possible, or to 
assume the character of wreckers if misfortune is inevitable. 
Many of them approached the Dahabieh, seated upon trunks 
of trees, and using their hands as paddles, the common mode 
of crossing the river adopted by this primitive race ; but we 
rejected their services, having as many hands on board as we 
required. At last, by dint of the greatest exertion, we were 
got off the rock that held us by the stern, but alas! it was to 
fall from Scylla to Charybdis—for, before we could once more 
get headway upon the boat, she struck again, and this time 
she sprung a leak. There was nothing to be done but to run 
her upon the sands of an adjacent island, and to send to the 
nearest village for workmen to come and repair the mischief 
done ; we then arranged ourselves for the remainder of the 
day and night. 
(To be continued.) 
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Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale, 
am, and for Exportation. By CHAaR.Les Dickens. 
No. 1. 

THE most profound and elaborate criticism upon the 

works of Dickens which has yet been made, was that 

of which a translation was presented to the readers of the 

Critic, some months since, in its “ Journal of German 

Literature.” The writer of that singularly able essay 

entered so minutely into his theme, reviewed his subject 

on all sides and in all aspects, and conducted the inquiry 
at once so logically and so tastefully, that little is left for 
those who follow. This paper has not yet appeared in 
an English dress in any other journal, and, therefore, it 
is not so widely known to the countrymen of DickENs 








as, from their interest in his fame, it ought to be. But 
as it must be full in the recollection of our readers, we 
will not waste their time now by going over the same 
ground, but proceed at once to that which is the proper 
office of a literary journal, namely, the introduction of 
the new enterprize upon which CHarLes Dickens has 
entered. 

And, first, let us congratulate him upon his return to 
the original form of publication in monthly parts. For 
this his genius is peculiarly adapted. His excellence lies 
in the working up of isolated scenes, and not in the con- 
struction or sustainment of an intricate plot. In this 
latter art he has many superiors, even among the second- 
rate novelists of his time. In the former he is unrivalled. 
Each of his chapters may be read and enjoyed by itself, 
without acquaintance with what has gone before, and 
with little regard for that which is to follow. In this 
respect he possesses a great advantage over his rivals. 
A remarkable illustration of this is seen on comparison of 
the fictionsof Sir WaLrerScorrwith those of Dickens. 
The former would not have endured the piecemeal form 
of publication that has proved so profitable to the lat- 
ter. With few exceptions, the openings of Scort’s novels 
are so little interesting, that if three chapters only had 
been given to the public at the first they would have 
perished in their birth. When we sit down to the 
perusal of three or four volumes, occasional dullness for 
thirty or forty pages is excused, provided the rest be full 
of incident and interest ; nay, it is a relief, and serves to 
set-off the other. Buta novel published in fractions will 
not admit of such relaxations. The reader expects a 
stimulus in almost every page, and cannot excuse even 
a temporary lapse into dullness, although it be necessary 
to"carry on the business of the plot. Few writers could 
sustain this constant effort to be amusing; none have 
succeeded like Dick ENs, and yet to him have its conse- 
quences been attributed as a fault. In judging his 
works published in the periodical form, it is but fair to 
remember the conditions under which he writes, and 
hence much must be excused which, in other circum- 
stances, would be censured. ‘To that he owes the ten- 
dency to caricature which so often betrays itself, and 
which mars much of the truthfulness of his portraiture. 
Let us note here, too, that it is to his reputation as an 
author a serious injury, however profitable in cash, that 
his illustrator should be more of a caricaturist than him- 
self. Browne embodies his personages with an ex- 
aggeration of their peculiarities. The pencil addressing 
itself to the eye carves a more distinct impression upon 
the mind than do the pen and ink portraits of the author. 
The persons of whom we read, therefore, exist in our 
memories, not as Dickens has described them, but as 
Browne has drawn them, and for the truthfulness of 
the author is substituted the caricature of the artist. 
This is a very serious evil indeed, and tends vastly to 
depress the novelist below his proper place in public 
estimation. To this he is indebted for the reputation of 
being nothing more than a clever farce writer, and his 
greater powers, his pathos, his truthfulness, his poetry, 
his manly eloquence, his large-heartedness, are forgotten 
or denied. So it has been with his former works, so we 
fear it will be again with Dombey and Son. 

Heartily do we welcome him to English ground 
and an English theme. His purpose now is to depict in 
Dombey a personification of the money-getting spirit of 
our age, to which all existence and the heart’s best 
affections are sacrificed. The tale but opens in this 
number, yet already are the design and much of the plot 
shadowed forth. Dombey isa wealthy merchant, whose 
ambition it is to have a son, through whom he might 
restore the name of the firm to its ancient title of Dom- 
bey and Son. His wife had brought him a daughter, 
whom he dislikes because she was not a son. At length 
a son is born to him, and the mother dies in giving it 
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birth ; and that son, the object of his adoration, and | 


that daughter, the object of his dislike, are to be the | 
hero and heroine of the tale. The story opens well. 
The first number abounds in passages which only their 
author could have produced, scraps of humour, strange 
conceits, fine bursts of pathos, and glimpses of original 
characters, hereafter to be better known'to us. More 
than usual care appears to have been bestowed upon the 
composition, which is more perfect than in some of its 
yaaa As sooner or later it will be read by every 
ody, we will not make any lengthened extract,s but col- 
lect some of those passages which have a value of their 
own, and will always bear reperusal, as embodying the 
genius of their author. Such are the following :— 


A CHRONOMETER SHOP IN THE CITY. 


Though the offices of Dombey and Son were within the 
liberties of the City of London, and within hearing of Bow 
bells, when their clashing voices were not drowned by the up- 
roar in the streets, yet were there hints of adventurous and | 
romantic story to be observed in some of the adjacent objects. 
Gog and Magog held their state within ten minutes’ walk ; the 
Royal Exchange was close at;hand ; the Bank of England, with | 
its vaults of gold and silver, ‘‘down among the dead men” | 
underground, was their magnificent neighbour. Just round | 
the corner stood the rich East India House, teeming with sug- 
gestions of precious stuffs and stones, tigers, elephants, how- 
dahs, hockahs, umbrellas, palm-trees, palanquins, and gor- 
geous princes of a brown complexion sitting on carpets, with 
their slippers very much turned up at the toes. Anywhere in 
the immediate vicinity there might be seen pictures of ships 
speeding away full sail to all parts of the world; outfitting 
warehouses ready to pack off any body anywhere, fully 
equipped in half an hour; and little timber midshipmen in 
obsolete naval uniforms, eternally employed outside the shop- 
doors of nautical instrument makers in taking observations of 
the hackney coaches. 

Sole master and proprietor of one of these effigies—of th&t 
which might be called, familiarly, the woodenest—of that 
which thrust itself out above the pavement, right leg foremost, 
with a suavity the least endurable, and had the shoe buckles 
and flapped waistcoat the least reconcileable to human reason, 
and bore at its right eye the most offensively disproportionate 
piece of machinery—sole master and proprietor of that mid- 
shipman, and proud of him, too, an elderly gentleman in a 
Welch wig had paid house-rent, taxes, rates, and dues, for 
more years than many a full-grown midshipman of flesh and 
blood has numbered in his life; and midshipmen who have 
attained a pretty green old age, have not been wanting in the 
English navy. The stock in trade of this old gentleman com- 
prised chronometers, barometers, telescopes, compasses, charts, 
maps, sextants, quadrants, and specimens of every kind of in- 
strument used in the working of a ship’s course, or the keep- 
ing of a ship’s reckoning, or the prosecuting of a ship’s disco- 
veries. Objects in brass and glass were in his drawers, and on 
his shelves, which none but the initiated could have found the 
top of, or guessed the use of, or having. once examined, could 
have ever got back again into their mahogany nests without 
assistance. Every thing was jammed into the tightest cases, 
fitted into the narrowest corners, fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions, and screwed into the acutest angles, to 
prevent its philosophical composure from being disturbed by 
the rolling of the sea. Such extraordinary precautions were | 
taken in every instance to save room, and keep the thing | 
compact; and so much practical navigation was fitted and 
cushioned, and screwed, into every box (whether the box was 
a mere slab, as some were, or something between a cocked hat 
and a star-fish, as others were, and those quite mild and mo- 
dest boxes as compared with others) ; that the shop itself, par- 
taking of the general infection, seemed almost to become a 
snug, sea-going, ship-shape concern, wanting only good sea- 
room, in the event of an unexpected launch, to work its way 
securely to any desert island in the world. Many minor inci- 
dents in the household life of the ships’ instrument maker, who 
was proud of his little midshipman, assisted and bore out this 
fancy. His acquaintance lying chiefly among ship-chandlers, 
and so forth, he had always plenty of the veritable ships’ 
biscuit on his table. It was familiar with dried meats and | 











tongues, possessing an extraordinary flavour of rope yarn. 
Pickles were produced upon it in great wholesale jars, with 
‘* dealer in all kinds of ship’s provisions” on the label ; spirits 
were set forth in case bottles with no throats. Old prints of 
ships, with alphabetical references to their various mysteries, 
hung in frames upon the walls; the Tartar frigate under weigh 
was on the plates; outlandish shells, seaweeds, and mosses, 
decorated the chimney-piece; the little wainscotted back par- 
lour was lighted by a skylight, like a cabin. 


On the death of the mother, a wet nurse is sought for 
the infant. A friend of the family, one Miss Tox, lights 
upon a matron, and brings husband, children and all, 
to assure the anxious Mr. Dombey that they are a 
healthy stock. Here is 


A FAMILY GROUP. 


‘‘T’m pretty well, I thank you, Ma’am,’’ returned Jemima. 
‘« I’m very glad indeed to hear it,’’ said Miss Tox. ‘‘ I hope 
you'll keepso. Fivechildren. Youngest six weeks. The fine 
little boy with the blister on his nose is the eldest. The blis- 
ter, I believe,’’ said Miss Tox, looking round upon the family, 
‘‘is not constitutional, but accidental?’’ The apple-faced 
man was understood to growl, ‘‘ Flatiron.’”’ ‘I beg your 
pardon Sir,”’ said Miss Tox, ‘did you?—’’ ‘ Flat iron,” 
he repeated. ‘‘ Oh yes,’’ said Miss Tox. ‘‘ Yes! quite true. 
I forgot. The little creature, in his mother’s absence, smelt a 
warm flat irom. You're quite right, Sir. You were going to 
have the goodness to inform me, when we arrived at the door, 
that you were by trade, a—’’ ‘‘ Stoker,’’ said the man. “A 
choker !’? said Miss Tox, quite aghast. ‘‘Stoker,”’ said the 
man. ‘Steam ingine.” ‘‘Oh-h! Yes!’ returned Miss 
Tox, looking thoughtfully at him, and seeming still to 
have but a very imperfect understanding of his meaning. 
‘‘ And how do like it, Sir?’’? ‘‘ Which, Mum ?” said the 
man. ‘‘ That,’ replied Miss Tox. ‘Your trade.’”’ ‘‘Oh! 
Pretty well, Mum. The ashes sometimes gets in here ;’’ 
touching his chest ; ‘‘ and makes a man speak gruff, as at the 
present time. But it is ashes, Mum, not crustiness.’”’ 


Afterwards Mr. Dombey has an interview with 


TOODLE. 

Thus arrested on the threshold as he was following his wife 
out of the room, Toodle returned and confronted Mr. Dombey 
alone. He was a strong, loose, round-shouldered, shuffling, 
shaggy fellow, on whom his clothes sat negligently : with a 
good deal of hair and whisker, deepened in its natural tint, 
perhaps by smoke and coal-dust: hard knotty hands: anda 
square forehead, as coarse in grain as the bark of an oak. A 
thorough contrast, in all respects, to Mr. Dombey, who was 
one of these close-shaved, close-cut monied gentlemen, who 
are glossy and crisp like new bank notes, and who seem to be 
artificially braced and tightened as by the stimulating action of 
golden shower-baths. ‘‘ You have a son, I believe ?’’ said Mr. 
Dombey. ‘Four on’em Sir. Four hims and a her. All 
alive!” ‘Why, it’s as much as you can afford to keep 
them !’’ said Mr. Dompey. ‘‘I couldn’t hardly afford but 
one thing in the world less, Sir.”’” ‘* What is that?’’ ‘To 
lose ’em Sir.’’ ‘‘ Can you read ?”’ asked Mr. Dombey. ‘‘ Why, 
not partick’ler Sir.’’ ‘‘ Write ?”? With chalk, Sir!’’ ‘‘ With 
anything?” ‘‘ I could make shift to chalk a little bit, I think, 
if I was put to it,” said Toodle after some reflection. ‘‘ And 
yet,’’ said Mr. Dombey, ‘‘ you are two or three and thirty I 
suppose ?’’ ‘‘ Thereabouts, I suppose Sir,’’ answered Toodle, 
after more reflection. ‘Then why don’t you learn ?’’ asked 


| Mr. Dombey. ‘‘ So I’m a going to Sir. One of my little boys 


is a going to learn me, when he’s old enough, and been to 
school himself.’’ 
MR. DOMBEY’S HOUSE. 

Mr. Dombey’s house was a large one, on the shady side of 
a tall, dark, dreadfully genteel street in the region between 
Portland-place and Bryanstone-square. It was a corner 
house, with great wide areas containing cellars, frowned upon 
by barred windows, and leered at by crooked-eyed doors lead- 
ing to dustbinns. It was a house of dismal state, with a cir- 
cular back to it, containing a whole suit of drawing rooms look- 
ing upon a gravelled yard, where two gaunt trees, with 
blackened trunks and branches, rattled rather than rustled, 
their leaves were so smoke-dried. The summer sun was 
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never on the street, but in the morning about breakfast time, 
when it came with the water-carts and the old clothes-men, 
and the people with geraniums, and the umbrella mender, and 
the man who trilled the little bell of the Dutch clock as he 
went along. It was soon gone again to return no more that 
day ; and the bands of music and the straggling Punch’s shows 
going after it, left it a prey to the most dismal of organs, and 
white mice; with now and then a porcupine, to vary the enter- 
tainments ; until the butlers whose families were dining out, 
began to stand at the house doors in the twilight, and the lamp- 
lighter made his nightly failure in attempting to brighten up 
the street with gas. It was as blank a house inside as outside. 
When the funeral was over, Mr. Dombey ordered the furni- 
ture to be covered up—perhaps to preserve it for the son with 
whom his plans were all associated—and the rooms to be 
ungarnished, saving such as he retained for himself on the 
ground floor. Accordingly, mysterious shapes were made of 
tables and chairs, heaped together in the middle of rooms, 
and covered over with great winding-sheets. Bell-handles, 
window-blinds, and looking glasses, being papered up in jour- 
nals, daily and weekly, obtruded fragmentary accounts of 
deaths and dreadful murders. Every chandelier or lustre, 
muffled in holland, looked like a monstrous tear, depending 
from the ceiling’s eye. Odours as from vaults and damp 
places came out of the chimneys. The dead and buried lady 
was awful in a picture-frame of ghastly bandages. Every gust 
of wind that rose, brought eddying round the corner from the 
neighbouring mews, some fragments of the straw that had 
been strewn before the house when she was ill, mildewed 
remains of which were still cleaving to the neighbour- 
hood; and these, being always drawn by some invisible at- 





traction to the threshold of the dirty house to let immediately | 
opposite, addressed a dismal eloquence to Mr. Dombey’s | 


windows. 





The Idler Reformed: a Tale. By Rost Even Hen- 
DRIKS, Author of the “ Astrologer’s Daughter,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 1846. Groombridge. 

Miss HENDRIKS improves with practice, but still there 

are the manifest traces of immaturity in her new novel. 


The extravagance of youth is visible in many parts, both | 


of its design and execution. Her hero is an impossible 
personage, but her heroine is finely and delicately drawn, 
proving that the authoress has capacities for the delinea- 


tion of character which, with more experience, will place | 


her high among the novelists of the age. But let us em- 
phatically warn her against an error into which she is 
evidently falling. She is writing too much, and too fast. 


had flickered and died on those rich pouting lips; the whole 
face and form were wrapped in a halo of profound melancholy 
thought; even the lustre of those large trembling eyes was 
dimmed by a starting tear. How clear was the olive com- 
plexion which harmonised so well with those jetty eyes! it 
need not be wished to be fairer, corresponding as it did with 
the rich damask tint which played at times in a warm dye, 
and, coming and going, bespoke a thoughtful temperament. 
The black hair, glossy as silk, fell in one long luxuriant curl 
at the side, whilst the rest was plainly banded, and formed a 
line of great beauty around features of a faultless stamp. The 
tall figure, shrouded in its morning wrapper of transparent 
white muslin, was beautifuily slight, yet gracefully rounded ; 
there was a peculiar and natural flexibility in every limb, 
doubtless favoured by the practice of horsemanship, which is 
absolutely necessary in those climates. The very lassitude 
which the heat of the climate occasions was becoming to this 
graceful being; she was a creature fit to move rather in the 
penseroso than the allegro style. Anna di Lucia, the Italian 
beauty, to whom the reader has now been introduced, was far 
more perfect in form than in her disposition; there was a 
proud bearing about her; a proud, almost sneering expression 
around the mouth; a prouder tone of voice; either the beauty 
had been spoiled by indulgence, or some trial of heart 
had warped a kindly soul: for how often sorrow calls pride 
to its aid ! 
PERILS OF GENIUS. 

All talents are good or bad according to the use we make of 
them; and there was more intrinsic good wrought by the 
beautiful political wife than might at first be imagined. First, 
she studied a point which she knew was engrossing the ears of 
the public; and as her husband had many friends willing to 
listen with due attention to his opinions, Lady Cunnington’s 
words falling gently, forcibly, on her husband’s mind, were, in 
fact, pondered over by more than one able statesman. Woman! 
when petty feelings of pique or jealousy sway thy breast ; 
woman ! when temper gets the mastery of thy understanding, 
how thou blightest a fair parterre, around whose inclosure 
flowrets of ineffable sweetness love to twine: no! surely it is 
not unfeminine to use the powers of the female mind in grasp- 
ing at higher things than the evanescent baubles of a day ; and 
yet, daughters of genius, know that every career has its 
attendant arduous duties; know that the woman who has 
the courage to soar above puerfle fears, and employs all the 
| energies of her mind to follow a path of usefulness—know that 
such a woman must stoop low, very low. must find thorns 
deeply set in every bouquet she culls, must read through 
hollow flattery, must walk firmly, almost proudly, amidst a 





labyrinth of differing opinions, sometimes brave the calumny 


This is the third novel produced within a short time, and | of ungenerous foes, sometimes lose the friendship of cherished 
another is already announced. Such rapidity is incom- | objects of affection. Daughters of genius! I do not exag- 


patible with that careful study in the composition and 
anxious correction afterwards, without which it is impos- 
sible to attain to excellence. Only a great genius can 
snatch the laurel crown from the hand of fame; others 
must reach it by slow and painful steps, ever climbing 
upwards, ever improving, but content to bide the time 
when patience and perseverance will secure a firm foot- 
ing upon the pinnacle. The evidence of Miss HEN- 
DRIKS’ haste is palpable on every page. There is a re- 
dundancy of epithets, ever the besetting sin of young 
writers, and which, on correcting their manuscripts, it is 
their duty to weed out unsparingly. Miss Henprixs 
has not done this. She has sent her manuscript to the 
press as it came from her pen, with all its imperfections. 
In proof we adduce two passages, one of description, the 
other of reflection. In both the fault noted is very 
visible, but especially in the former. 


THE HEROINE. 

A tall and strikingly handsome girl, in the first blush of 
womanhood, noiselessly entered and took her place before the 
easel ; she collected her drawing apparatus, and, bending over 
the canvass, seemed to contemplate with more pain than plea- 
sure the handsome features of a middle-aged face portrayed 
before her. She was the daughter of foreign climes, that 
youthful female of surpassing loveliness ; high birth and high 
intellect sat upon her brow ; but the sunny expression of youth 


| gerate ; I omit many, many contingent evils; and yet I could 
not, nor would if I could, quench the fire of the spirit which 
supports talents, and enables woman to soar above the petty 
annoyances of life. 


The Idler Reformed may be sent for when the best 
novels of the season (and they are few indeed) are ex- 
hausted. 








EDUCATION. 


The Handbook of Grammar: for the Use of Teachers and 
Learners. By G. J. HouvoaKke. London: Watson. 
WE quite agree with those critics to whom the author 
alludes in his preface, that this Grammar is unfitted for 
young students. It is not sufficiently familiar in its 
form or phraseology. It is intended, we presume, 
rather to aid teachers than pupils. But to all books in- 
tended to teach teachers we have a decided objection. 
He who teaches from a book, and not from his own 
mind, never succeeds in conveying a distinct idea to the 
mind of the pupil. The master must first thoroughly 
understand that which he intends to impart; and when 
he does so, he will find no difficulty in putting it into a 
form intelligible to the pupil. A book addressed to mas- 
ters never does this, for it is moulded to their mature 
minds, and not to the immature mind of youth. Ima- 
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gine such questions as these we quote from a single 
opening of the leaves addressed to a child :—“ Are all 
descriptives comparable?” “ What is the particular 
idea conveyed by a descriptive?’ What is the generic 
idea running through all descriptives ?” &c. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The Archeological Journal, for September, is rich in 
records of the doings of our ancestors. Sir RrcHarp 
Wesrtmacotr has communicated an interesting paper, 
“on the Progress of the Art of Sculpture in England 
in Medieval Times,” which he has illustrated with draw- 
ings, and it will surprise the reader to see how truly 
classical are some of the works thus depicted. The 
notices of the Priory of Southwick, in Southampton, and 
of the ruined chapel of St. Bride, in Holyhead, are ex- 
tremely curious. Mr, Vaux has forwarded some valu- 
able extracts from the records preserved among the cor- 
poration archives of Southampton, and we trust that his 
example will be followed in other municipalities, whose 
ehests would doubtless supply a vast fund of new and 
authentic material for history. We take a portion of 
this paper :— 





The fourth is a book endorsed ‘‘ Entry of Burgesses from 
1496 to 1704,”’ at the end of which is a census of the popula- 
tion, taken September 20, 1596, from which it appears that 
the total number of residents at that period was 4,200, of 
whom 784 are rated as able men, while the aliens and their 
families amount to 297. The fifth is entitled ‘‘ A Book of 
Remembrances ’’ for the town of Southampton, from 5 
Henry VIII. to 1601; the information, however, contained in 
it is of a purely local nature. Besides these, which are per- 
haps the most important, there are many other volumes, con- 
taining a vast amount of miscellaneous information, relating to 
the medieval history of the town, such as ‘‘ Enrolments of 
the Statutes Merchant,’’ from 39 Eliz. to 2 Jac. II.; the 
‘* Steward’s Book”’ of accounts, from 1432 to 1699 ; “‘ Journal 
of the Corporation Proceedings,’’ from 1602 to 1642; ‘* Books 
on the Brokage”’ and ‘‘Assize of Bread,” from 1440to 1694; and 
others belonging to the Linen and Woollen Halls, from 1552 
to 1576. There are also the ‘‘ Muster Books,”’ for the years 
1544, 1555, 1567, 1579, 1583, 1589, and one without date, at 
the end of which is a census of the inhabitants able to bear 
arms, from which it appears that there were, in all, 495, of 
whom 421 were considered able men, including 208 furnished 
with callivers, 33 pikemen with corslets, 54 archers, and 125 
billmen. There are also a large collection of ‘‘ Books of the 
Court Leet,’’ from the presentments at which I have made 
several extracts; ‘‘ Town Court Rolls”’ of the time of Henry 
VI., ‘‘ Admiralty Court Books ”’ from 1556 to 1585, and one 
very curious book containing matters of the times of Edward 
I. II. and III., with brief notices of charters granted to dif- 
ferent cities and towns in England, and the laws of the guild 
of Southampton in Norman-French. I now propose to give a 
few extracts, chiefly from the Court Leet Books. I cannot 
but notice the jealous care with which the jury of the Court 
Leet watched over the general interest of their fellow-citizens, 
checking all encroachments on the common lands, lest, though 
originally of small importance, they might grow up into a pre- 
scriptive right, and removing obstructions and nuisances in 
the highways and streets. Thus, under date 1567, we finda 
long presentment regulating the period of the year at which 
cattle should be placed on the commons of the Salt-marshes, 
Houndwell, and Hoglands respectively. The brewers are 
ordered to dig no clay in the Salt-marsh, because it is town 
land ; aman named Rock is presented for having encroached 
with his garden “ the value of half a yard”’ into Houndwell- 
fields ; 9nd a remonstrance is entered against the sowing of 
woad in Hogland, because ‘the common sort of the people 
find themselves greatly grieved withal, for that after woad- 
sowing there will grow no grass or anything else for the cattle 
to feed on.’’ Nor do they appear to have been less attentive 
to the moral condition of their town than to their manorial 
rights. The presentments at the Courts Leet bear constant 
estimony to the desire of promoting, as far as possible, good 


order and good manners. Thus, in 1607, three ‘‘ churmagdes 
were presented, two of them because they had no present em- 
ployment ; both were required to put themselves immediately 
to service, or to leave the town.’”” In 1608 a person named 
Warde was presented ‘‘ for letting his apprentice go up and 
down the street, and was ordered to take the boy into his 
service, and do him reasonable correction as the law requireth.”’ 
In 1609 three men are ordered to pay each 3s. 4d. for tippling 
all the afternoon, and the host to pay 10s.; and in 1632, the 
inn-holder of the Crown was fined 10s. for entertaining a 
dancer and some servants of the town late at night, and in a 
disorderly manner. In-cases of slander and evil speaking, a 
similar authority was exercised. Thus, in 1608, a woman 
was ordered to leave the town who had been guilty of slander, 
and when, a few days later, it was discovered that she had not 


, gone away, and had repeated the offence, she was condemned 


‘to be set in a cadge with a paper before her.’’ In 1633, 
Mrs. Knott was committed to the workhouse for scolding, 
brawling, and fighting with the wife of another man; while 
there is a presentment in more than one year, that ‘‘ there is 
sad want in this town of a cacing stool, for the punishment of 
scowlds and such like male-factors ;’’ a method of punishment 
| now altogether obsolete, and, owing to the change of manners, 
less salutary and necessary than in former ages; but one 
which, from more than one occurrence of the name among 
these papers, we presume to have been a formidable object of 
‘terror. Nor was the enforcement of necessary discipline the 
only instance of a direct control over the town. _ We find 
many instances in which the mayor and corporation interfered 
directly with the prices of different articles of consumption. 
Thus, in 1606, ‘‘ the mayor and justices of the peace, finding 
that the price of malt is now sold after two shillings the bushel 
and not above,’’ order ‘‘ that from and after Easter-day next, 
the beer-drawers of this town shall not make nor sell but two 
sorts of beer; and shall sell the double beer at 3s. 4d. the 
barrel, and their ordinarie at 2s. and not at anie other price 
whatsoever.’’ A few years later, on the humble suit of the 
brewers, stating that malt was at 2s. the bushel, and hops at 
8/. the hundred, order was given that they should brew and 
sell their double beer at 4s. and ordinary at 2s. A similar 
| order is laid more than once upon the chandlers, and, in 1631, 
| the vintners are enjoined not to sell their Gascoigne wine at 
| more than 6d. the quart. Again, we find regulations as to the 
price of horse-hire, which throw considerable light on the 
| value of money and the price of labour at the period. Thus, 
'in 1577, there is an order that none keeping horses or 
| beasts for hire shall take for a journey of eight days or 
| under, to London or Bristowe above 6s. 8d. and for every 
| day after the said eight days be expired, not above 
10d. by the day; while for a ride to Sarum, and home again in 
one day, he was to receive 16d. for that day and not above. 
| Many other curious notices deserve attention, and I may 
mention a few items of expenditure, of peculiar interest from 
the occasions on which they occur or the names with which 
they are associated. Thus, in 1462, there are entries of 1s. 
having been paid to a man for riding to Winchester ‘‘ to warn 
the mayor of the fleet of schyppys that were under the Wyth, 
(Wight) ;” of a pipe of wine sent to the “‘ erle of Kent, that 
time he hied to seward’’ (towards the sea), which cost 
31. 6s. 8d. ; of the cost of a guild dinner, in the early part of 
the reign of Edward IV. which amounted to 2/. 2s. 10$d. ; 
and of various presents made to the king (Edward IV.) and 
principal nobility, to the former a hogshead of red and white 
wine, which cost respectively 1/. 3s, 4d. and 16s. 8d. a gallon 
of Ypocras 2s. 8d.; to Lord Rivers, two gallons of white wine 
and the same quantity of red wine, which was valued at 
2s. 8d. There is also a note, that 2/. 12s. 6d. was expended 
by the mayor and his retinue when, in 1469, ‘‘ he rode to 
London, to reckon with the erle of Warwick, and was there 
twelve days.’’ I will add only the following notices, extracted 
from some of the miscellaneous papers, which do not seem 
strictly to fall under any of the heads under which I have 
arranged my previous selections. One of them relates to the 
suspicion, against a widow, of witchcraft, 1579, on which 
occasion an order was given “‘ that five or six honest matrons 
doe see her stripped, to the end to see whether she have any 
bludy mark on her body, which is a common token to know 
all witches by.”’ In1577, acharge is preferred against the 








brewers, and they ‘‘are commanded to use no more irons 
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bound carts, for that it is great decay not only of the paved 
streate, but also causeth his beere to work uppe, in such sort 
that as his barrel seemeth to be full when they are brought, 
and when they are settled, they lack, some a gallon of beer 
and some more, to the enriching of the brewers, and the great 
defayte and hindrance of the town.’’ And there is a singular 
order, ‘‘ that the barbers henceforth shall not trim anie person 
on the Sabbath day, unless it be such gentlemen-strangers as 
shall on that day resort to the town.”’ 


Mr. ALBERT Way’s paper on ancient chessmen exhi- 
bits in wood-cut a great number of strange forms, in which 
the knights, pawns, &c. have, from time to time, been 
patronized. Besides these longer articles there are many 
shorter papers, a collection of original documents and 
of archeological intelligence, which must recommend 
this periodical to the regards of all who feel an interest 
in our national antiquities. 


The Westminster Review has added a new and very 
attractive feature to its otherwise valuable contents. It 
appears with the further title of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, and in accordance with that a considerable sec- 
tion of the number is devoted to foreign literature and 
correspondence. The first article is a commentary by a 
pen of great power upon M‘Cuttocn’s Principles of Tax- 
ation, in which the reviewer finds much that is unsound 
combined with a great deal that commands respect for 
the industry and research displayed. This is followed 
by a paper entitled “the Microscope and its Revela- 
tions,’’ which will be read with universal interest. “ Ar- 
chitectural Study and Records” is an essay on the pre- 
sent state of Art, illustrated with many excellent en- 
gravings, and pregnant with useful hints to all engaged 
in building, whether professionally or as amateurs. We 
next find a paper on the repeal of the Corn Laws, whose 
purpose it is to investigate the probable results of that 
great measure, and the inquiry will restore heart to those, 
if any there be, who still imagine that their interests 
may be injuriously affected by it. ‘The Life of David 
Hume” is the subject of the fifth article; “the Water 
Cure” is examined in the sixth; and then there is an 
elaborate and timely essay on the Education of the Peo- 
ple, a work of so much ability, and so full of valuable 
suggestion, that it has been deemed to deserve separate 
publication, and accordingly it is reprinted in a cheap 
pamphlet forgeneral circulation. “The Patronage of Com- 
missions ” is then reviewed, and many curious facts are 
introduced, some of which are new to the public. After 
these follows the Foreign Literature, among which 
we find reviews of Tscuupt’s Sketches of Peru, 
QuINEt’s Spain, Jaquemont, &c. with a notice of music 
in India, and intelligence from Canada, Hamburgh, &c. 
some of which we shall take an early opportunity of 
submitting to our readers among our collection of lite- 
rary intelligence. 





books. This periodical strongly recommends itself to 
the Churchman. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for October, opens 
with a delightful paper, entitled “ Evenings with our 
Younger Poets,” written in a genuine spirit of love for 
genius, wheresoever shewn. “ Irish Rivers”? continues 
the account of the Shannon. Sir Henry Potrrincer 
is the subject of the present number of the Portrait 
Gallery, and an excellent outline engraving of him is 
given. “ Irish Landlords” are brought under review 
in another article. There is an elaborate paper’ on 
“ Commerce, Ancient and Modern.” CAaRLETON’s 
powerful romance of “The Black Prophet,” is con- 
tinued, and a review of “ The Life and Correspondence 
of John Foster ” closes the number. 

Dolman’s Magazine, for October, worthily represents 
the literature of Roman Catholicism. It contains a 
variety of interesting matters, among which we may 
note, as of general rather than sectarian interest, some 
* Reminiscences of a Visit to Spain,’ by Mr. Spituar. 

The People’s Journal, for September, continues to im- 
prove, and to deserve the support we understand that it 
is receiving. ‘The peculiarity of this periodical is, that 
its contents are contributed by writers of note, such as 
Miss MarTINEAU, WILLIAM and Mary Howirrt, 
Mr. H. T. Cuoruey, &c. and it is adorned with wood- 
cuts of extraordinary merit. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for October, is rich in 
material for pleasant and instructive reading. Among 
the many papers relating to our colonies are, an essay 
by Dr. Gesner, “On the Climate and Agriculture of 
New Brunswick; an Australian tale, entitled ‘“ The 
Emigrant,” by W. H. Leregu; and Mr. Hooron’s 
** Rides and Rambles in Texas.” 

Mores Catholici.—Part XXIII. is a continuation of a 
work we have often before noticed, as the most learned 
and the least practical we have seen for many years. 

Knight’s Political Dictionary —Part XV. completes a 
work which will be an invaluable acquisition, not to the 
library alone, but to every counting-house in the king- 
dom. It has been got up with great care, and its cost 
is very trifling. 





Pieces Selected from Modern Authors, for the Use of 
Young Persons. Dulau and Co. and Rolandi, 1846. 
THE collection of articles offered to the young in this 
well-compiled little volume, are selected from the writ- 
ings of Batsac, Bignon, Gustave DE BEAUMONT, 
CaAPEFIQUE, ALEXANDER Dumas, Leon GOZLAN, 
Guizot, Vicor Hueco, and a number of other popular 
French authors of the present day. We have examined 


The Church of England Quarterly Review, for October, | this work attentively, for such an undertaking, address- 


contains more than its usual variety of interesting 
papers. It opens with a history of the English Bible, a 
_curious narrative, which every Christian will read with 


so mingled with good influences, that he derives more 
of hope than fear from the review. “ Religious Novels” 
are next treated of, and we are glad to see that our con- 
temporary is inclined to side with us in objecting to con- 


| ing itself expressly to youthful students, was by no means 


without its difficulties ; and we unhesitatingly admit that 


| both care and judgment have been manifested in every 
eagerness. “The Books and Knowledge of the Day” is | instance. Not a sentence of even equivocal tendency 
an essay upon the tendencies of the press, in which | has been suffered to intrude itself; and the fragments 
the writer sees much of evil, but at the same time | 


|their respective authors. It is, in short, a French 


given are, upon the whole, fair specimens of the style of 


“ Speaker,” various in its subjects, and sufficiently ex- 


citing to lead the learner onward without tedium or 
| weariness. Had the compiler given the names of the 


troversial fictions. DAVENANT’s works are next re- | works whence the extracts were made, as well as those 


viewed. This is followed by articles on BAILLIE’s 
Letters and Journals, on MAckINNON’s History of 
Civilization, and the Church in the Catacombs. The 


of the writers themselves, it would, according to our 
own judgment, have added considerably both to the in- 
‘terest and to the usefulness of the work; but so much 








eighth article is on Church Parties, Mr. GresLy’s works | has been well done, that we merely throw out this odjec- 
forming the ground work. ‘The Temples and Tombs | tion as a hint by which we would advise the author, in 
of Nubia,” “The Nag’s Head Fable,” and an essay on | the event of a second edition, which so excellent a class- 
the Discipline of the Church, conclude the longer papers, | book is entitled to expect, to profit, as he may do, at 
which are followed by a number of short notices of new/| small expense of either time or labour. The printer, 
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however, requires a rebuke: the errors are too numerous 
for excuse, both in type and punctuation; and at times 
check the reader most unpleasantly. 

In order to afford a just idea of the diversified contents 
of the book, we will make a couple of extracts from these 
Selected Pieces, being compelled, however, to confine 
ourselves to those of minor length, in consequence of 
the limited space afforded to us, rather than to + guided 
by their absolute superiority, either in matter or manner ; 
and thus to enable those who are anxious to forward 
their studies in a language which has now become Euro- 
pean the opportunity of testing for themselves the merits 
and pretensions of a work published for their especial 
benefit. 

There can be no doubt that the modifications 
introduced daily into the French idiom render a 
mere acquaintance with the old authors a_ very 
imperfect means of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the language as it now exists, modern writers 
having familiarised a style which was until late 
years utterly unknown; and tripped up the verbal stilts 
so dear to the CorNEILLES, the BRANTOMEs, and the 
Bossvets, Even History goes slip-shod now-a-days in 
France ; and statesmen write of revolutions and dynas- 
ties as lightly and as volubly as Pigautt Le Brun 
discoursed of monks and sempstresses. Under these 
circumstances, such books as the one now under notice 
are wanted in schools, where the impossibility of ad- 
mitting the entire works of nine-tenths of the modern 
French writers is too manifest to need comment ; and we 
therefore strongly recommend this modest volume to 
the attention of all who are engaged in the education of 
the young of either sex, This done, we proceed to give 
the promised extracts, 


AN ITALIAN INN. 

An Itslian in is endurable enough during the summer sea- 
son ; but in the winter, as no precaution has been taken 
against the cold, it is something of which no idea can be 
formed. You arrive frozen; you get out of your carriage ; 
you enquire for a room ; and the master of the house, without 
disturbing himself from his siesta, desires the waiter to shew 
you into one. You follow him, believing that you are about 
to find a shelter ; you are wrong ; you enter an enormous 
garret with white-washed walls, whose very aspect makes you 
shiver. You glance round your new abode, and your eyes fall 
upon a small fresco-painting of a half-clad woman, balancing 
herself on the summit of an arabesque; you shudder at the 
sight of her. You turn towards the bed and you find that the 
clothes which cover it consist of a sort of cotton shawl and a 
counterpane of white dimity; and then your teeth chatter. 
You look everywhere for the fire-place, but the architect has 
forgotten to build one, and you must make the best of it. In 
Italy they do not know what fire is; in summer they warm 
themselves in the sun, and in winter at Vesuvius; but as it is 
evening, and you are eighty leagues from Naples, you hasten 
to shut the windows. This operation accomplished, you per- 
ceive that several panes are broken; you stop up one with 
your handkerchief rolled into a ball, and build up the other 
with a towel suspended before it. You now believe yourself 
to be barricaded against the cold, and you endeavour to shut 
your door, but the lock is off. You push your wardrobe before 
it, and begin toundress. You have scarcely thrown aside your 
coat when you feel un atrocious draught; the panels have 
given way, and do not fit either at top or bottom ; then you 
pull down the window curtains, and rolling them up, stop the 
crevices, and when all is well secured, or at least when you 
think so, you take a survey of your room, candle in hand. 
A final current of air, which you had not previously felt, blows 
it out. You seek fora bell; there is not one; you stamp 
upon the ground to summon assistance, but your room is over 
the stable. You drag away your wardrobe, you pull your 
curtains out of the cracks, you open your door again, and call ; 
it is lost trouble; every one is asleep; and when people sleep 
in Italy they do not waken ; it is the business of travellers to 
get what they want for themselves, and as, after all, it is your 
bed which you require the most, you feel your way to it, 





throw yourself down, perspire'with irritation, and awake stiff 
with cold. 

In summer it is another matter; all the inconveniences which 
we have just enumerated disappear to give place simply to one, 
but that one alone is worth them all; to the musquitoes. 
You must have heard of this little insect, which is particularly 
partial to the seaside, and to the neighbourhood of lakes and 
marshes ; but here it is to our northern gnats what the viper 
is to the adder. Unfortunately, instead of avoiding mankind, 
and hiding itself in desert places as they do, it has a taste for 
civilization, delights in society, and is attracted by light. It 
is in vain that you shut every place up; it comes in by the 
holes, by the cracks, by the crevices ; the safest way is to pass 
the evening in another apartment, and the very instant when 
you are ready to lie down, to blow out your taper, and rush 
into your bed-room. Unfortunately the musquito has the eyes 
of the owl, and the nose of the hyena; he sees you in the 
darkness, he follows you by the scent, if indeed, in order to 
be more certain of his business, he is not already seated on 
your hair. When you fancy you have out-manceuvred him, you 
feel your way to your sleeping-place, you upset a stand covered 
with old china cups, and will have to pay for a new set the next 
day; you make a circuit in order that you may not tread upon 
the pieces; you reach your bed, you cautiously lift the mus- 
quito net in which it is inclosed, you slide under your counter- 
pane like a serpent; and you congratulate yourself that, thanks 
to these accumulated precautions, you have purchased a quiet 
night. The error is pleasant, but brief; at the end of five 
minutes you hear a little buzzing about your face ; you might as 
well hear the how! of a tiger or the rear of a lion; you have 
shut your enemy up with you, and may prepare for a furious 
duel ; the trumpet which he has blown sounds for a battle 
in which there is to be no quarter. Soon the sound ceases ; 
that is the fatal moment, your enemy is posted; where? 
You cannot tell; he thrusts without making any demonstra- 
tion; suddenly you feel the wound, and lift your hand to the 
spot ; but your adversary has been quicker than yourself, and 
this time you hear him sounding his victory. The infernal 
buzzing covers your head in fantastic and irregular cireles, in 
which you vainly attempt to seize him; and a second time 
the noise ceases. Then your agony recommences, you strike 
yourself wherever he is not, until a new pain shews you where 
he was, for at the moment when you think you have crushed 
him like a scorpion, the atrocious buzzing begins again; and 
this time it seems to you to be a devilish and mocking mirth ; 
you answer by a concentrated groan, you prepare to surprise 
him wherever he may alight; you stretch out both your 
hands, and open them to their extremest size ; you turn your 
cheek towards your adversary in order to attract him to this 
fleshy surface, which the palm of your hand can so exactly 
cover. The buzzing ceases, you hold your breath, you sus- 
pend the beatings of your heart, you fancy that you feel, ina 
thousand different places, the prick of the sharp sting; all at 
once the pain fixes on your eyelid; you think only of ven- 
geance, and give a blow upon the spot that would fell an ox; 
you see six-and-thirty sparks; but all that is nothing if your 
vampire is dead: for a moment you indulge in the hope; and 
you are thankful for your victory. An instant afterwards the 
satanic buzzing begins again; and then you can bear no more ; 
your imagination runs riot, you become exasperated, you 
throw off your counterpane; you take no further precaution 
against the attack ; you expose all your limbs in the hope that 
your adversary will commit some imprudence ; you beat your 
body as a labourer threshes corn; and finally, after a strife of 
three hours, feeling that you are growing light-headed, that 
your mind wanders, and that you are on the point of going 
mad, you throw yourself down again, half dead, exhausted 
with fatigue, crushed with sleep, and, finally, you doze. 
Your enemy grants you a truce ; he has satisfied himself: the 
gnat spares the lion, and the lion may slumber. The next 
morning you awake ; it is broad daylight; and the first thing 
that you see is your infamous musquito, clinging to your cur- 
tain, with his body red and gorged with the purest of your 
blood; you experience a sensation of frightful joy ; you lift 
your hand cautiously, and you crush him against the wall as 
Hamlet did Polonius, for he is so intoxicated that he does not 
even seek to escape. At this moment your servant enters, 
looks at you stupified, and asks what is the matter with your 
eye, You demand a looking-glass, turn towards it, and do 
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not know yourself; itis no longer you, it is something mon- 
strous, something like Vulcan, like Caliban, or like Guasimodo. 
—Alexander Dumas. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS OF VIENNA. 


From the top of the Imperial Palace I contemplated the 
action of the mine and its fearful effects. The ramparts, 
raised into the air, and swelled like mountains, opened in 
volcanoes whence issued masses of flame and torrents of 
stones. The effect and the progress of this explosion on an 
extremely extended line, formed the most terrible, but perhaps 
- the most magnificent of spectacles. On the following days 
all the population of Vienna visited its vast ruins. If these, 
as every where else, there was one portion of the people, care- 
less of national honour, who evinced their satisfaction that 
Vienna had ceased to be a fortified city, there might also be 
remarked on the countenances of a great number of the in- 
habitants the impress of grief and violent resentment. Then 
was circulated one of those jests, fair enough in themselves, on 
the vapouring of the evening to which the lie is given on the 
morrow. It was said that an old woman, employed in 
searching among the ruins, upon being asked the motive of 
her anxiety, had replied: ‘‘ I am looking for the poor Arch- 
duke Reynier, who swore that he would bury himself under 
the ramparts.’’—Bignon. 








FOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Chronicles of the First Planters in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 376.) 

Next we have, under date of February 16, 1629, a letter 
from Cradock, governor of the company in England, to 
Endicott, who presided over the first body of emigrants 
which came under its direction to Salem. The fifth and 
sixth chapters contain two general letters of instructions 
from the company to Endicott and his council. These 
are followed by four chapters, containing respectively 
the form of government for the colony, the allotment of 
lands, the oaths, and the agreement with the ministers. 
All these documents came from the meetings of the court 
of the company in England, and shew, in their exact 
method and careful elaboration, that serious work was 

thought to be in hand. 

We find next the journal of his passage in 1629, kept 
by the Rev. Francis ie cinece, of Salem, and his graphic 
description of the “ commodities and discommodities” of 
the country, written, with some help of poetry, to draw 
others hither. The only specimen of humour which the 
whole volume affords is found in this latter piece of Hig- 
ginson’s. Writing about our Indians, he observes,— 
“Their hair is generally black, and cut before, like our 
gentlewomen, and one lock longer than the rest, much 
like to our gentlemen, which fashion I think came from 
hence into England.” It was probably under some con- 
flict of sensations about the past and the present, that the 
good minister wrote, that “a sup of New England’s air 
is better than a whole draught of Old England’s ale.” 
The next chapter is a curious paper, probably drawn up 
by Governor Winthrop, containing “ General Considera- 
tions for the Plantation of New England ; with an Answer 
to several Objections.’ This is followed by the shortest, 
though the most pregnant, document in the volume; 
“The True Copy of the Agreement at Cambridge [Old 
England], August 26, 1629,” solemnly signed by honour- 
able men pledging themselves to embark for the colony. 
Chapter fifteenth contains the company’s letters to the 
ministers and Governor Endicott, relating to the affair of 
the Brownes, who wished to introduce the Common 
Prayer Book at Salem, and were summarily sent home. 
The records of the company abundantly prove that every 
effort was made to do strict justice in this case. Next 
follows a most tender and beautiful piece, entitled “The 
Company’s Humble Request,” written and signed by the 
exiles “late gone for New England,” to win prayers and 





kind feelings from “the rest of their brethren in and of 
the Church of England.” 

Deputy-Governor Dudley’s Letter to the Countess of 
Lincoln makes the seventeenth chapter. In his own 
words of touching eloquence addressed to that noble 
lady, whose children shared his wilderness fortune, he 
writes from New England—* I have, in the throng of 
domestic, and not altogether free from public business, 
thought fitto commit to memory our present condition, 
and what hath befallen us since our arrival here ; which 
I will do shortly, after my usual manner, and must do 
rudely, having yet no table, nor other room to write in 
than by the fireside upon my knee, in this sharp winter.” 
His whole letter accords with this purpose. ‘Then comes 
the pious Autobiography of Captain Roger Clap, of Dor- 
chester, written to kindle holy and grateful sentiments in 
the hearts of his posterity. ‘The nineteenth document is 
a transcript from the earliest pages of the records of the 
town of Charlestown, which was settled at an earlier day 
than Boston. The description of Massachusetts in 1633, 
from William Wood’s New England Prospect, making 
chapter twentieth, is far more accurate in its topography 
and other matters than are the works of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the tourists of the present day. A 
brief sketch of the life, and some of the original letters, 
of John Cotton ; the Journal of Richard Mather, of Dor- 
chester, which seems to have come to light just in season 
to pass from manuscript into print in this volume; the 
heart-rending but beautifully written narrative of An- 
thony Thacher’s shipwreck, on an island now bearing 
his name, written by himself; and the Autobiography of 
Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, complete these Chroni- 
cles. 

Such are the rich and varied contents of the second 
volume of Mr. Young’s Chronicles. The original docu- 
ments taken in connection with his notes, make up a 
book which its possessors will highly prize. These are 
the authentic records of which Massachusetts may boast; 
no son of hers will wish to erase a line. We proceed to 
the improvement of them. 

There is one particular in which we must qualify a 
previous remark as to the fulness and authenticity of 
our knowledge of the first occupation of New England 
by white men. There is a mystery hanging over the 
earliest English adventurers about Massachusetts Bay, 
which, so far as it concerns the individuals themselves, 
will probably never be removed. In all our early records, 
we meet with frequent mention of certain persons desig- 
nated as “Old Planters.” The first associated adven- 
turers found those who answered to this title when they 
came here, and though they had every means of learning 
their history, they have left us no information concerning 
them. Roger Conant at Salem, Walford at Charlestown, 
Maverick at Noddle’s Island, and Blackstone at Boston, 
were the persons who bore this designation of “ Old 
Planters.” We do not know the private history of 
either of these lonely wanderers, nor the time of their 
respective arrivals, nor the inducements which led them 
hither. There is certainly some little romance investing 
their wilderness experiences. With the exception of 
Walford, who appears to have been of loose and unscru- 
pulous, if not of a positively immoral, character,—all 
that is known of them is to their credit. They could 
not, therefore, have been refugees from justice; neither 
were they treasure-hunters seeking after mines and easy 
fortunes. Conant, Maverick, and Blackstone are uni- 
formly mentioned with esteem, saving only that Maver- 
ick was thought to be too liberal in his hospitality, 
which was not wholly free from jollity. Conant made 
common cause with the associated emigrants at Salem, 
and joined their fellowship. He was the first actual oc- 
cupant of Massachusetts Bay, the father of the first child 
born at Salem, and he received a grant of land when he 
was fourscore years of age, on the ground of his being 
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“an ancient planter.” He reached his eighty-seventh year, 
and died in 1679, having been more than half a century 
in the Bay. 

Samuel Maverick was found, in 1630, comfortably 
seated on Noddle’s Island, which he had fortified; and 
the first mention of him records his allowed generosity 
in entertaining all comers gratis. He was a man of suf- 
ficient means, of good character, though far from agree- 
ing with the new comers in their religious views, and 
was, we believe, the first possessor of an African slave 
in North America. But whence and when he came here 
we know not. William Blackstone had probably re- 
sided on the peninsula of Boston since 1625. He had 
been an Episcopal minister, and though by no means 
attached to the Lords Bishop, he appéars to have had 
an equal dislike to the Lords Brethren. After Boston 
had been occupied by the new-comers about five years, 
and Blackstone had resided here at least ten, he sold all 
his rights and claims, and moved away for retirement 
and quiet. He was a studious man, possessing a library 
large for the time and place; he was not contentious, 
neither had he any open collision with his countrymen. 
But a mystery hangs over him likewise. For a curious 
and instructive note about him, we refer our readers to 
Mr. Young’s volume. 

Other old planters there were here, of less note; but 
these four, living apart from each other, of very different 
tastes and characters, finding their happiness and sub- 
sistence in their own chosen way, are the almost mythi- 
cal personages of early Massachusett’s history. They 
must have loved solitude, but they could not have been 
luxurious idlers. Mr. Young has not been able by the 
help of his researches to communicate any further in- 
formation concerning either of these old planters. He 
suggests, that they all probably came over in some of 
the fishing-vessels that were constantly hovering on the 
coast. This is undoubtedly so; but whether they came 
originally to fish, and straggled from their respective 
parties, or purposely sought an abode here, allured by 
the exciting scenes of a new region, we can now scarcely 
hope to know. 

This leads us to mention, that those who made the 
permanent settlements in Massachusett’s Bay were not 
the first companies of English adventurers who had 
sounded these waters. After Captain John Smith 
(who, we believe, was the first historical person to 
bear a name which has ceased to be a name when 
considered as defining a person), had opened this har- 
bour to the English, fishing-vessels came to the Banks 
and to Cape Ann every year. Many successive enterprises 
had terminated disastrously. It was found impracticable 
to carry out any plan which connected planting with a 
fishing voyage; for the shoals and rocks which har- 
boured the fish would yield no other sustenance. Yet 
the skill and expense which had been given to these un- 
dertakings were not wasted. As the patriarch White 
says of them,—‘ Nothing new fell out in the managing 
of this stock, seeing experience hath taught us, that, as 
in building houses, the first stones of the foundation are 
buried under ground and are not seen, so in planting 
colonies, the first stocks employed that way are con- 
sumed, although they serve for a foundation to the 
work.” 

These fishing voyages made the sailors and ship- 
masters acquainted with the way across the ocean, with 
the harbours, soundings, and coast of New England, 
with the language and habits of the natives, and led to 
the erection of drying frames, booths, sheds, and other 
shelters, which brought hither the first tokens of civili- 
zation. There had been five abortive attempts to plant 
colonies in New England, between 1607 and 1625, 
These were undertaken with sole reference to the fish- 
eries and a barter trade with the Indians. The vessels 
that came hither remained only long enough to prepare 











the fish upon the salting and drying-frames, or to change 
their cargoes. It was soon found that a long delay upon 
the coast was attended with great expense = wages and 
provisions; and the project was devised of leaving a 
portion of the men to fish while the vessels returned. 
Great hardships, exposures, and bodily privations were 
endured upon our cold rocks by those who ventured to 
undertake this service. We cannot but feel a great re- 
spect for the old shipmasters who engaged in these en- 
terprises. Often they had but crazy vessels, and the 
poor accommodations were overburdened by crowded 
companies. Yet we are amazed at the small number of 
great disasters which are recorded. The task of unlading 
or relading a vessel in these waters, without the help of 
wharves or barges, across salt marshes or long beaches, 
called out all the energies of patience and perseverance 
which the mariners possessed, and made equal drafts 
upon their brains and their muscles. Indeed, were 
imagination to construct its visions only from the facts 
which are known concerning these adventurers, our 
earliest history would be an interchange of tragedy and 
comedy. 

It is evident, however, that men who might serve for 
fishermen and adventurers would not be of the most 
promising sort to undertake the settlement of a per- 
manent colony, under unpropitious circumstances, and 
to transfer to it the better influences of civilized society. 
Had no other purposes than fishing or the peltry trade 
presented themselves to the inhabitants of Old England, 
the last two centuries might perhaps have made our bay 
as much of a harbour as it now is, and might have mul- 
tiplied the tokens of human life upon our coasts; but 
the scene along our shores would never have worn the 
aspect it now has to our eyes. Large wealth was to be 
brought here, before any could go forth, or even be 
found upon the soil, or in trade. Money may have 
been one of the least requisites for a permanent settle- 
ment; but it was indispensable, and it did its full part. 
Though, as a speculation, the enterprise was altogether 
unprofitable to the charter company, yet it was singly 
with a view to profit that this company was formed in 
England. The stock proprietors did not entertain the 
idea of transferring the government hither, still less of 
transporting themselves as permanent exiles. The original 
design of the English adventurers who obtained a royal 
patent to territory in New England was precisely the same 
as that which began, and has ever since attached to, the 
honourable East India Company. But wealth of another 
sort than that of the purse availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity to turn-a trading colony into a permanent Chris- 
tian commonwealth, of actual residents, making for 
themselves a home. ‘The project of converting New 
England from a place for mercantile speculations into a 
land of civil, religious, and domestic institutions, was 
an afterthought, born of a pious and Christian zeal. 
The first suggestion of this project undoubtedly came 
from the Rev. John White, “usually called,” says 
Anthony Wood, “ patriarch of Dorchester, or patriarch 
White,” who seems to have had equal influence with 
the Episcopal and the Puritanical portion of the Church 
of England, and whose name frequently occurs in the 
records of the meetings of the Massachusetts Company 
in England. After the design moved by him began to 
be entertained, it soon grew into a warm and devoted 
purpose. It is easy to trace in the records of the com- 
pany the growth and more frequent utterance of that 
religious spirit which animated, and, beyond all question, 
fulfilled the great undertaking. We observe, too, the 
sifting process which winnowed out the men. 

The great civil basis of the chartered plantations 
made in New England was a patent signed by King 
James, November 3, 1620, by which the merchant ad- 
venturers to the northern colony of Virginia, between 
forty and forty-eight degrees north latitude, were incor- 
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porated as “The Council established at Plymouth, in 
the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, 
and governing of New England, in America.” This 
council, by a deed under the common seal, dated March 
19, 1628 (N.S.), sold to another mercantile company 
“that part of New England that lies between Merri- 
mack and Charles River, in the bottom of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay.”” Then, by the influence of Mr. White, 
these purchasers “were brought into acquaintance with 
several other religious persons of like quality in and 
about London, such as Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Dudley, Mr. Cradock, Mr. Goffe, and Sir Richard 
‘Saltonstall; who, being first associated with them, at 
last bought of them all their right and interest in New 
England aforesaid.” It was by these gentlemen, their 
associates, and servants, who were members of the 


Church of England, though troubled with scruples | 


about its ceremonies, and craving more freedom for 
themselves without wrong to others, that the settlements 
in the Bay Colony were effected. They took care to 
have their patent ratified and its liberties enlarged by 
the king. 

As soon as the religious spirit obtained ascendancy in 
the new company, the purpose of transporting them- 
selves and their families was heartily entertained. ‘This 
was the most serious matter which could possibly have 


tain religious and high-minded men in England, possess- 
ing fair estates, finding themselves of one way of think- 
ing, united together in the purchase of a large farm, with 
some mill-streams, many rocks, a fishing-coast, and the 
chances of trade with the Indians. They thought it 
would be a good place for them to inhabit and improve, 
that they might enjoy in it their own views of religion 
and of morals, governing themselves by certain insti- 
tutions of their own, which were not to be inconsistent 
with the laws of England. They exchanged good soil 
for hard soil, comforts for crosses, hoping also to 
escape from a state of constant annoyance to a condition 
of lasting and pure repose. They bought their strip 
| of territory of the original patentees, and they bought it 
again of the feeble remnant of the Indian tribes which a 
devastating plague had left over its graves. From the 
moment when they thus gained possession, all adven- 
turers and interlopers and theorists, whether of the sort 
of Sir Christopher Gardiner, or of that of Roger Wil- 
liams, might as fairly be debarred a lodging-place, as 
they might be excluded from a private house at this day. 
There were other sand-banks and granite ledges free to 
those who wished to occupy them. Our fathers had the 
same right to regulate their civil and religious institu- 
tions after their own pattern as the father of a family has 
‘to dispose the order of his household, and to pray and 








engaged their minds. ‘heir deliberations upon it have | teach by his fireside, and as the communicants or wor- 
the highest interest to us, because this is, in fact, the | Shippers in a church have to appoint a creed and a code 
most critical point in Massachusetts, or New England, | of discipline for themselves. Indeed, our fathers used no 
history. The characters and deeds of our fathers are | Tight or liberty in their strictness which the members of 


to be estimated by the honest standard of judgment thus |@ “ Fourierite community” do not use in their loose 








furnished us. ‘They did not undertake to open an 
asylum like that which Rome afforded in its early days. 


They did not invite the adventurous, the roving, the 


discontented, and the fortune-hunting, still less the de- 
bauched, the profligate, and the criminal, to an El 
Dorado or a “Merry Mount.” They extended no in- 
ducements, they opened no door of entrance, to the 
fanatical or eccentric dreamers and thinkers who 
abounded at that time in England. Religious liberty, 
in the sense in which it is now understood, was then 
only conceived in the womb of time, not born even 
in the thoughts of statesmen or divines. Even the the- 
ory of it was not intrusted to our fathers, any more than 
was the theory of the steam-engine or the magnetic tele- 
graph. What folly and injustice, then, are involved in a 
judgment instituted against them on the ground that 
they did not adopt unborn wisdom, and principles of 
civil and religious policy which have required two cen- 
turies since their day for even a partial recognition! Had 
our fathers opened here the free asylum which many of 
their modern calumniators seem to think was the end of 
their enterprise, they would have verified in their own 
experience the old adage of “jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire.’ Their estates and their tempers 
were scorched at home; but they would have been 
burned up here. They would have crossed the ocean to 
place themselves in a situation of anarchy, discord, and 
distracting confusion. Even in the settlement of Wil- 
liam Penn’s colony, under the light of a half-century of 
advanced trial of principles, some exclusive rights were 
recognized, some religious favoritism was exercised, and 
all the increased freedom there enjoyed was attended 
with dissensions and misfortunes greater even than those 
which occurred in Massachusetts. 

The views and intentions which our fathers are cen- 
sured for not discarding were, in fact, the real prompt- 
ings of their exile. Had they not been influenced by 
them, they would have remained in England. They 
could hear ranters in religion and no-government men 
in politics there, without exchanging their estates for 
rocks and sand-hills in America, and inviting all sorts 


ness. The company in England not only acted according 
‘to their light, but they legislated within the limits of 
their lawful and unquestionable privileges. They selected 
| ministers to teach them in their exile. But they made 
themselves acquainted with the opinions and spirit of 
those ministers, as if they had been choosing domestic 
chaplains ; and they required of those ministers signed 
and sealed agreements about the terms of their office, 
their duties, and their income. The company employed 
servants, transported them for so many pounds each 
man, and provided their diet and clothing; not, how- 
ever, with the intention of making their servants their 
masters. The purchasers of this New England farm, 
|with its fishing and trading privileges, with its native 
rocks and mullen-stalks, likewise drew up solemn and 
| formal oaths of office for its governor, deputy-governor, 
| and their assistants; and soon after the enterprise was 
|in hand, they drew up an oath, to be sworn to by every 
| person who wished to have a vote in their courts, re- 
quiring, at the same time, that such a voter should be 
the communicant of a church. This Freeman’s Oath 
was one of the thorns which troubled the conscience of 
| Roger Williams. ‘The alternative for him evidently was 
to keep his conscience out of its reach. It was certainly 
unreasonable for him to expect to enjoy great privileges 
at the expense of others. 

| Such we conceive to be a homely but fair statement 
| of the views, intentions, and rights of our fathers, when 
_they came to take possession of their farm, thrice pur- 
| chased,—by money, from the patentees,—by enterprise, 
| devotion, and outlay of their own,—by valuables and 
| kind services, from the Indians. They no more designed 
toerect an asylum for all sorts of consciences, than a man, 
when building his cottage, expects to admit into it the 
inmates of the poor-house, the insane hospital, and the 
institution for the blind. They wanted a well ordered 
house and a pleasant sanctuary. If they were not en- 
titled to one of their own choice, if they did not pay its 
full purchase, let their rights be questioned on these 
grounds; but let them not be traduced for their honest 
endeavours to escape from the wiles of Satan, while 








of discontents and vagabonds to come here and erect | they consecrated themselves to the service of God. 


another tower of Babel. The simple truth is, that cer- 


(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Curious Incipentr.— We have been assured on good 
authority that the following curious incident lately 
happened in Bath: — An individual residing there had 
two canaries, which are allowed to fly about a room, in 
place of being, asis usually the case, confined in a cage. Well, 
the other day one of the favourite songsters disappeared, and 
though searched for in every direction no trace of it could be 
seen. Some hours after this the house cat walked into the 
canaries’ room with the missing bird in its mouth, and laid it 
down on the carpet uninjured, though of course very much 
frightened. It is supposed that the cat had gone out to re- 
cover the truant, which at least it perfectly succeeded in doing. 
—Edinburgh Witness. 

Game Fasctnatep sy TreRrron.—We have frequently 
heard of birds being rendered powerless by the serpent’s glare ; 
but we had no idea that game could be fascinated by the poin- 
ter’s eye. Yet such appears to be the case. A correspondent 
assures us that, while enjoying a walk with a sporting gentle- 
man over his moors in Rosshire, the other day, the pointer 
came to a sudden stand, and on looking minutely he observed 
a grouse-cock lying about twenty inches from the dog’s nose, 
with its eye intently fixed on his. It seemed petrified with 
horror, and although unwounded and quite healthy, permitted 
the gentleman to take and put it alive in the bag. We have 
heard of a white hare being taken in a similar manner in Glen- 
moriston some years ago.—ZInverness Courier. 

A Deer at Sra.—Thursday morning one of the herring 
boats at Burghead landed a fine buck, about two years old, of 
large size, and fine head of horns. It is not known how long 
the tenant of the forest had been at sea, nor whence he had 
taken his departure from his native hills. He was first ob- 
served about five miles off Burghead, and strong efforts were 
made by several crews to obtain possession of him ; but he did 
not seem at all to relish the proffered assistance to rescue him 
from the mighty deep. He preferred to brave the dangers of 
the ocean to the kind offers ofa safe landing. After considera- 
ble exertion, however, one of the crews succeeded in capturing 
the prize, and, notwithstanding his long swim, and that his 
head and horns were somewhat injured by the oars of the 
fishermen, he was brought in safety to shore, and is alive.— 
Elgin Courant. 

STowMARKET.— BuTTERFLIES.— Entomologists will be 
pleased to hear that they have now an opportunity of witnessing 
in a perfect state a specimen of the splendid butterfly, Vanessa 
Antiopa, Camberwell Beauty. A pair of this fine species was 
caught on Wednesday week, in the grounds of the Vicarage, 
Stowmarket, which, from their rare appearance, are rendered 
exceedingly interesting and remarkable. Their visits here 
appear to be at very remote and uncertain periods, for until 
four or five years previous to 1819, Vanessa Antiopa had not 
been seen for nearly forty years, when it was observed in 
abundance in various parts of the kingdom. In 1819 a few 
were caught in Suffolk, and one was taken in the following 
spring, which had lived through the winter ; since that period 
it has not been seen in England. Those caught at Stowmarket 
were found on the mulberry tree, near the Vicarage House, 
planted by Milton, during his residence with the Rev. Dr. 
Young, the then vicar, and who was tutor to the immortal 
poet, and no doubt the wide-spreading branches of this cele- 
brated tree attracted the notice of the butterflies in their search 
after food.—[We have been informed that Dr. Probert cap- 
tured one of these beautiful insects lately in his garden.— 
Ed. B. H.|—Bury Herald. 

Tue Sun Fiso.—On Wednesday week two Lossiemouth 
fishermen, of the name of Stewart, brought to Elgin a fine 
specimen of the short sun fish, which they captured on the 
morning of that day on their way from the fishing ground. 
The men perceived it swimming near the surface, with part of 
the long dorsal fin above water, and struck it with a clip, or 
boat-hook, with which they secured it. 1t was alive when 
caught, and emitted sounds resembling the human voice in 
distress. The eyes protruded, but when the finger, or other 
object, approached them, the animal had the power of with- 
drawing them within the sockets. It lived a considerable time 

after its capture. Fleming gives a correct description of this 
singular fish under the name of Orthagoriscus Mola, or Mole- 





but; and in the second volume of ‘‘ Yarrell’s British Fishes’’ 
is given a good figure and accurate description—it is the Te- 
trodon Moda of Pennant and Denevan; on the external surface 
of the head of this specimen were found a few of the parasite 
animals (Tristoma coccineum) mentioned and figured by 
Yarrell, which have been preserved. Great praise is due to the 
fishermen for having so promptly brought this rare visitant of 
our coast to Elgin for inspection of the curious. Fleming 
states, on the authority of Risso, that they are taken at Nice in 
great numbers, and yield much oil, but the flesh is bad.— Elgin 
Courant. 








ART. 


Hew Publications. 


Royal Gems from the Galleries of Europe. Engraved 
after National Pictures of the great Masters. With 
Notices, biographical, historical, and descriptive. By 
S. C. Haut, F.S.A. Parts VI. and VII. London: 
G. Virtue. 

Tuts is, beyond all measure, the most valuable contri- 

bution of the engraver to the lovers of art which the 

enterprise of our time has produced. The good taste of 
the editor is conspicuously shewn in the selection of 
subjects. Mr. Hau has learned that which the ma- 
nagers of the Art Union appear to have forgotten, 
namely, that many pictures are extremely beautiful as 
pictures, which are ay entirely unfitted to please in en- 
gravings. Hence the lamentable failure of the Art 
Union prints, and the singular success of the publica- 
tion before us. Evéry engraving here is attractive in 
every aspect, whether viewed as a composition or for its 
execution. The first we notice is WILKtx’s “ Reading 
the Will,” by GrearBacu, a work of wonderful accu- 
racy and finish, preserving the minutest traits of charac- 
ter portrayed by the artist. It is truly a masterly pro- 
duction. Muritio’s “ Infant Saint John,” in our 
National Gallery, by Srocks, is scarcely less deserving 
of commendation. ent “Travellers at the Well,” 
by TorHam, is clear and bold, but rather wanting in 
finish. Then we have WILKIE’s “ Blindman’s Buff,” 
also by GREATBACH, equal in all respects to the other 
of the same artist noticed above. SirJosHua ReyNoups’s 

“ Robinet ” is a sweet picture, admirably transferred to 

copper by Srocxs. Lastly, there is “ A Scene on the 

River Nile at Phile,” from the pencil of BArTLeTrt, in 

which CHARLES CovusEN has succeeded in preserving 

the transparency of the water and the warmth and purity 
of the air. We scarcely need add to this description of 
it that this publication ought to be placed upon every 
drawing-room table. 

—p—— 


The Christian in Palestine ; or, Scenes of Sacred History. 
By W.H. Bartietrr. With Explanatory Dese~ip- 
tions. By Henry Srespine, D.D. Part VI. Lon- 
don: Virtue. 

Tus part fulfils the promise of its predecessors already 
noticed in THe Critic. Like them it contains no less 
than four exquisite engravings :—“ A View of the Lake 
of Tiberias,” as seen by the rich light of an Eastern sun- 
set; “ The Parthenon at Athens,” as it is, with the rug- 
gedness of decay upon its marble; the “ Hill of Sa- 
marca,” with an encampment of travellers ; and “ Solo- 
mon’s Pools near Bethlehem.” This work will be ac- 
ceptable as an illustration of the Scriptures. The prose 
descriptions of the Rev. Dr. SrebsBING are very in- 
teresting and instructive. 


—~o—. 


Tue PaLace or WestMINsTER.—A fourth report from 
the House of Lords’ Committee appointed to inquire into the 
progress of the building of the Houses of Parliament, has been 
made to their Jordships. It is as follows :—That the commit- 
tee have met and further considered the subject-matter referred 
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to them, and have received further evidence in relation thereto; 
and have also considered the petition of David Boswell Reid, 
Esq., M.D., respecting the ventilation of the said Houses of 
Parliament.—That the committee have examined the architect, 
and approved of the prepared plans by him for connecting the 
new House of Lords with the present building and approaches. 
—The committee have likewise had before them, and approve 
of the plans for the internal arrangements of the new houses, 
and have received an assurance from the architect that the 
whole will be in a fit state for the occupation of the Lords at 
the opening of the session next year. That the attention of the 
committee having been called by the Lord Great Chamberlain 
to the inconvenience which has been felt from the manner in 
which the houses have been crowded on state occasions, they 
are of opinion that no ladies except peeresses and their daugh- 
ters shall be permitted to sit in the new houses upon any of 
the benches in the division nearest the throne ; and that all the 
front benches throughout the house, and two more benches on 
each side in the centre division, should be reserved exclusively 
for the use of the Lords. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HayMaRKetT.—After a short recess, Mr. WEBSTER has com- 
menced another theatrical campaign, which promises equal du- 
ration and prosperity to his former seasons. Why, with the 
whole vast range of English comedy before him, he should have 
revived CoLMAN’s Poor Gentleman, as an opening attraction, 
we are at a loss to conceive. The false sentiment on which 
turns the plot, such as it is, has completely gone by; and so has, 
we are glad to see, the relish for the preposterous patriotic 
bravo-doings which are interspersed through the comedy, suit- 
able enough, possibly, or at all events endurable, in the progress 
of a long war, when people at home were none the worse for a 
little safe excitement of the sort, but perfectly out of time and 
tune now-a-days, and, if producing any other effect than a con- 
temptuous smile, calculated to revive prejudices which, it is to 
be hoped, will never again be prevalent. The piece, however, 
is admirably acted by the Haymarket company, whose united 
efforts—so characteristic of the admirable system of a long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull altogether, in force here—caused 
the Poor Gentleman to be much better received than might have 
been expected. The leading character in the play is that of 
which it is more popularly called to mind that of Ollapod, the 
bustling genius who combines so amusingly the incongruous 
attributes of apothecary and militia cornet, and who is done 
thorough justice to by Mr. WeBsTER. Next to his performance, 
we may notice the finished delineation of Miss M‘Tabb, the de- 
cayed gentlewoman for whom, indeed, tout est perdu hormis I’ hon- 
heur, by Mrs. GLover, of whom it may fairly be said, that she 
touches nothing which she does not adorn. The accomplished 
and thoroughly lady-like actress, Miss FORTESCUE, appeared, 
after an absence from the stage of several months, in the well. 
drawn character of Emily Worthington, which she represented 
with much grace and unaffected earnestness. STuART, as the 
baronet and villain of the play—baronets are almost always 
villains, upon the stage—and Hupson, were well up to their 
parts. Mr. FARREN’s Robert Bramble is perhaps one of his 
most finished impersonations. A new sketch, called The 
Fortune Hunter, or a Morning at Margate, has been successfully 
produced. Its title indicates the turn of the story—a series of 
adventures in brief space, arising out of the attempts of Captain 
Mountgarret, A.H.M.S. (at her Majesty’s service) upon the 
favour and fortune of sundry fair visitors at Margate, to which 
place of elegant retirement he himself has retired, in order to 
avoid the too pressing calls of the (slip-of-paper-bearing) fellows 
in town. At the opening of the piece we find the modest Hiber- 
nian engaged in no fewer than four affairs with as many ladies, 
all more or less endowed with the gifts of fortune, and one of them 
with an unpleasant counterpoise in the shapeless shape of dropsy. 
The tender gravity with which the gallant captain wheels this 
latter object of his adoration along the sands (minutely pictured 
forth on the stage) in a Bath chair is ludicrous in the extreme. 
In the end, with the usual cleverness of such persons in real life, 
he overshoots his mark by transferring his affections to a fifth 
enchantress, of some forty-five winters, whose reputed 30,0001. 
turns out not to helong to her, but to a niece of the same name; a 
discovery not made in sufficient time to enable the captain to trans- 
fer his affections to the proper quarter, the heiress herself being 
elsewhere engaged. The farce is an excessively amusing one, 
well written (by Mr. BARNARD), well acted, and well got up. 
HUvpDSon is quite at home in the Irish fortune-hunter; BucK- 


beside hof the Hocean Vave, in all sorts of sea-side vagaries of 
costume and conduct; and Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, as the uncon- 
scious 30,0007. deceiver, is a physical warning to all Mount- 
garrets, English, Irish, and Scotch. We prophecy along run 
for the piece. 

Co.osseum.—Although London is out of town, this splendid 
exhibition has no falling off of visitors; for this reason, that 
being substantially good, those who go once, are pretty sure to go 
again. The organ music is of itself a great attraction, and sur- 
| rounded by so many beautiful works of art, in that magnificent 
saloon, listening to the swell and fall of the fine organ, so finely 
played, the treat is one of the most purely intellectual that Lon- 
don can offer. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This place, at last, presents some. 
thing amusing, and something which we are inciined to think 
will be productive of pecuniary advantage to the speculators. 
That hall which science occupied, so unprofitably to itself, is now 
converted into a salon de la musique, et dela danse ; and the result 
|of the transformation is, that visitors who heretofore came in 
| twos and threes, forming an aggregate of six grown persons, and 
nine children, came last night in a continuous stream, and num- 
bered, when all were told, one thousand persons, or, for aught 
we know, more. The whole place has been regularly cleared, 
and nothing now remains beneath the galleries but a tesselated 
floor, and benches along the walls. The walls themselves are 
decorated neatly, but not gaudily, with large looking-glasses, and 
| a few festoons, but the general effect is very good. The orches- 
tra has its place in the large gallery at the end, beneath which 
are the refreshment-tables. After a concert of a tolerable cha- 
racter, instrumental and vocal, the company disposed for doing 
mazy, arranged themselves into quadrille parties, under the di- 
rection of six masters of the ceremonies ; the quadrille was fol- 
lowed by a polka, and a second quadrille was about to commence, 
when we departed. The entertainments commence at half-past 
seven, and purport to end at half-past eleven. We should ima- 
gine that the visitors, as a general proposition, will readily com- 
mute a half hour of the concert, for an additional half hour of 
Terpsichorean evolutions. As a matter of private taste, we could 
dispense with the singers altogether. The entertainments are 
under the able direction of young LAURENT, one of the hand- 
somest of musicians, and who does his spiriting fealty as con- 
ductor. The admittance is only one shilling. As far as we 
observed, the many hundreds of persons present on the opening 
night conducted themselves with entire propriety. Let but the 
same decorum be adhered to, and we have no doubt of the per- 
manent success of the undertaking, for it is precisely one of that 
character to attract crowded attendances night after night, 
ot na is once understood that order and propriety are main- 
tained. 

PROMENADE ConcERTS.—M. Jullien’s campaign at Covent 
Garden Theatre will begin on Monday, October 26, but cannot 
on any account be prolonged beyond the first week in December, 
as the architect charged with the task of entirely rebuilding the 
interior of the theatre, must commence his labours, to be ready 
for the season of the new Italian Opera. Mr. Allcroft’s concerts 
at the Lyceum will begin on the 16th of November. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The series of concerts at 
Exeter Hall will commence November 4, with Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment,’’ and a selection of sacred music. 

Sorrers DansAanTES.—Mr. Weippert has commenced, at 
the Princess’s Concert-room, a series of six subscription nights. 
The first began on Monday night, and passed off with great éclat, 
an excellent orchestra having been engaged, conducted by Mr. 
Weippert, with Signor Zerbini as leader, and including the 
talents of Collinet, Prospere, Handley, Castell, Bonner, Egerton, 
&e. Weippert’s quadrilles, ‘‘the Ethiopian Serenaders,” and 
** At Home,” were encored, and the inspiring strains of Strauss, 
Labitzky, Musard, Jullien, Koenig, Coote, &c. produced their 
accustomed effect. 

Mr. H. Puitiips.—This vocalist has been giving his enter- 
tainments in various parts of England with great success. At 
Liverpool he sang to an audience of nearly 2,000 persons. He 
gave his ‘‘ Extracts from Operas,”’ at the Beaumont Institution, 
Mile End, on Monday night. Next week he visits Devonshire. 
At Christmas he will commence his season in London. 

OPENING OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PaRis.—(Privatle 
Correspondence.) —The Theatre Italien was to have opened for 
the season on Thursday last with Donizetri’s Lucia, enacted 
by Madame Pers1An1, but owing to the indisposition of Marto, 
who arrived in the French capital on Tuesday, after a provincial 
tour in England, there was no performance, and the disagreeable 
word rélache met the eyes of the anxious amateurs at the portals 
of the Renaissance or Salle Ventadour. On Saturday night the 
opening did take place in the presence of a brilliant assemblage, 
although Paris is by no means filled with the fashionable world 
at present, the votaries not having returned from the summer 
excursions. Rossini’s Semiramide was the opera, and GRISI’S 
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rapturous ovation. She repaid the rapturous cheering of her 
admirers by a most magnificent performance. She looked mar- 
vellously improved in appearance by her English tour, and was 
in superb voice. The house rang again and again with plaudits 
at her histrionic bursts of passion, and vocal excellencies. Grisi’s 
supremacy as a prima donna was never more strikingly displayed 
—the energy of her acting, the beauty of her organ, and her ex- 
ecutive mastery were constant themes of admiration. The Arsace 
was sung by the contralto BRAMBILLA, a part that this vocalist 
has made much of bothin Paris and London. The quality of 
her voice is much impaired, but that exquisite sensibility, and 
impassioned style with which she is so eminently gifted, carried 
her through all the physical disadvantages most successfully. 
The great duo, ‘‘ Ebbene, ate ferisci,’’ with the exquisite passage 
of the ‘‘ Giorno d’orrore,”’ between Grisi and BRAMBILLA quite 
electrified the auditory. FiirL1pro CoLerti made his first ap- 
pearance in Paris on this occasion, and had a most flattering re - 
ception. He has not eclipsed TAMBURINI in Assur, nor will 
CoLetTI be able to compete with the intellectual RoNCONT asa 
baritone ; but he is an artist of considerable ability, who. will 
maintain the position bere in which FoRNASARI 80 signally 
failed. Coverrt is thirty-six years of age. He studied at the 
Naples Conservatoire, and appeared at the Fondo in 1834, after 
which he went to the San Carlo, and sang with Duprez. From 
Naples he went to the Carlo Felice, at Genoa, and from thence 
to Rome and Padua. He was in Lisbon from 1836 to 1839; 
and Laporte, of her Majesty’s Theatre, a manager of great 
penetration in the discovery of really able artists, engaged him 
for London in the season 1840. Unfortunately for CoLerri, 
TAMBURINI’S star was in the ascendancy ; but he was not the 
less appreciated. CoLETTI next repaired to the Scala, in Milan, 
and then to Vienna, Bologna, and Venice. In the last-mentioned 
city he made a great hit in Carlos, in Verp1’s Ernani, which, by 
the way, has hitherto been miserably sustained in London. From 
1842 to 1846, CoLEeTTI was at Naples, when Made. ANNA 
BisHor and TADOLINI were prime donne at the San Carlo. 
CoLetTt1’s best parts are in Verp1’s Dui Foscari, PACINI’s 
Fidanzata Corsa, &c. Asa French critic has justly remarked, 
Ronconi will remain the king of the true baritones, and 
Coxetti will occupy a place between him and LABLACHE, the 
chief of the bassi profundi. Signor CeELLiIn1 was the Idreno, 
and TAGLIAFACO Oroe. LABLACHE is now at his villa near 
Naples, and will not appear before the next month. RoNncont, 
Marto, and Madame PerRsiani will appear in due course. 
There is a great controversy in the Parisian papers touching the 
new Italian Opera at Covent Garden Theatre ; but as the majo- 
rity of those communications are known to emanate from the 
bureau of her Majesty’s Theatre, little attention is paid to them ; 
but the feeling among the artists at the competition is one of 
great joy, as it is well known an alliance offensive and defensive 
had been formed between at least three of the leading European 
directors of Italian operas to exclude the highest talent from 
their respective theatres, and by a system of press-organization 
to write up the mediocrities that might be engaged. The advent 
of a second ¢roupe in such a capital as London will defeat this 
conspiracy, and whatever may be the result of the speculation, 
art must gain, and first-rate artists will not be systematically 
excluded, to make way for singers picked up on the pavé in 
Italy.—Morning Chronicle. 





—~>—. 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


NOW OPEN, 

{For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 

Britisu Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DiorAMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMoRAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TussAuD’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXxu1bITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

THe CoLosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLoGIcaL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 

must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey Zoo.ocicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are — Tableaux 

Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


MRS. PLANCHE. 


Wiru sincere sorrow we record the death of this amiable and 
accomplished lady, the wife of Mr. Planché, the popular dra- 
matist, which sad event, endured with calm resignation, took 
place on Tuesday, the 22nd ult. when she had just completed 
he fiftieth year. She was born August 8th, 1796, and married 
April 26th, 1821. In September, 1839, whilst in delicate 
health, the death of a beloved brother gave a shock to her sys- 
tem from which she never perfectly recovered, having, after a 
brief rally, been seized in November 1840 with the afflicting 
iliness under which she languished for nearly six years; the 
last three aggravated by paralysis, which deprived her of the 
use of her left arm, and partially affected her speech and me- 
mory. During this long period, and particularly the first 
three years, her sufferings were of the most acute description, 
and her life constantly in danger ; but her fine courage and 
cheerful nature kept up not only herself but all her family in 
the most trying moments of her affliction. Shortly after the 
opening of the OlympicTheatre by Madame Vestris, asan amuse- 
ment during some leisure hours, she wrote the little drama called 
The Welsh Girl, the plot being taken from La Nouvelle 
Champenoise, and its success induced her to make some other 
dramatic attempts, amongst which A Handsome Husband and 
A Pleasant Neighbour, at the Olympic, and The Sledge- 
Driver and The Ransom, at the Haymarket, were exceedingly 
fortunate, and are still popular both in London and the pro- 
vinces. Gifted with beauty, grace, and intelligence in no com- 
mon degree, her character may be summed up in the one 
homely, but expressive word, GoopNess. Self never seemed 
to enter her thoughts. She appeared to live but for the wel- 
fare and happiness of others; and through the last miserable 
months of her existence her despondency was clearly caused 
by the consciousness that she could no longer be of service to 
her fellow-creatures. Knowing intimately her worth during a 
quarter of a century, we mingle a satisfaction with our deep 
regrets in paying this tribute to her memory. The excel- 
lence of her heart and the sweetness of her temper, endeared 
her to all who ever enjoyed the pleasure of her society, in 
which the playfulness of the child and the modesty of the in- 
telligent woman were equally delightful. She has left two 
daughters, one, if not both, of whom have already given public 
evidence that they are inheritors of her virtue and literary 
tastes and accomplishments.—From the Literary Gazette. 


—_—- 


ALEXANDER RODGER. 


A further and more interesting memoir of this poet has ap- 
peared in the Scotch papers, whence we extract it :—‘‘ The 
epithet ‘rhymester’ applied to this man of real genius, in 
your brief notice of his death, is grating to me, and will be so 
to a wide circle of countrymen by whom, as by me, he was 
loved for his independent and sagacious mind, and his mingled 
powers of humour and pathos. The rich treasure of Scotch 
lyrical poetry is made up of the contributions of many who 
have left behind them no names, or names to which attaches 
only a local celebrity. Burns is almost our only voluminous 
song-writer. Of Hogg’s songs, comparatively few keep their 
ground ; and the rest of our lyrists have at most succeeded in 
two or three. These songs have been contributed by all 
classes. The gentle authoress of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ and 
‘the Flowers o’ the Forest,’ belong to the same guild as Tan- 
nahill. The muse which found Burns at the plough has found 
many at the less likely source of inspiration—the loom. The 
diffusion of general education among the peasantry has in part 
done this; but the extent to which all classes used to be in- 
structed in psalmody, by diffusing some knowledge of melody, 
concurring with the many examples of popular song, rendered 
comparatively easy some progress in the mechanical art of 
versification, and when a man had a real thought or sentiment 
to express, the rest was easy. So far back as my memory or 
the traditions of my friends and relatives can carry me, no part 
of Scotland has been without its local poet. Alexander Rodger 
was habitually called—half in jest, half in earnest—‘ the Bard 
of the West.’ He was a fine specimen of the intellectual leaders 
of the working classes in that busy district of Scotland of which 
Glasgow is the capital. His verses may owe something to the 
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quaint expressions of our provincial dialect and our associa- 
tions with them; but I am much mistaken if they do 
not along with this contain a rich store of graphic sketches 
of character, and a varied play of humour, pathos, and 
generous sentiment. Rodger was born in 1784; he was 
bred a weaver; in 1803 he joined the Glasgow Highland 
Volunteers ; in 1812 he returned to his weaving. His politi- 
cal leanings brought him in 1819 into connexion with a 
Radical journal, The Spirit of the Union. After the 
alarmist times of 1819-20 came to a close, Rodger obtained 
employment as inspector of the cloths used for printing and 
dyeing in a respectable factory in the environs of Glasgow. 
In 1832 he attempted to set up in business, but this experi- 
ment was a short one. During the rest of his life he found 
employment successively in the establishments of the Glas- 
gow Chronicle, the Liberator, and the Scotch Reformer’s 
Gazette. Though a sturdy assertor of the rights of his 
order, there was nothing sectarian, nothing of the prejudices 
of caste, about Rodger. Among his most felicitous -produc- 
sions are copies of verses inscribed, one to Colin Dunlop, the 
late high-spirited and accomplished representative of Glasgow, 
the other to James M‘Nab, a kindred spirit in many respects 
to Rodger, the faithful reporter to the high Tory Glasgow 
Herald. For delicate appreciation of character, and a happy 
mixture of playfulness with earnest eulogy, I know few finer 
verses, though the local character of their allusions, as well 
as the dialect, must necessarily limit the sphere within which 
they can be felt. Personal experience of several years taught 
me to appreciate the value of Rodger’s sagacity and inde- 
pendence, as rendering him the means, without any compro- 
mise of his personal independence, of maintaining a degree 
of cordiality (not always easy in a manufacturing district) be- 
tween the liberals of the middle and working classes. Some 
of his verses are rich in reckless humour, some are full of 
that homely cordiality and self-respect which endears and 
hallows the peasant’s fire-side in our common country. In 
the notices which have appeared of Rodger, his ‘ Sawney, 
now the King’s come,’ has had a more prominent place 
assigned it than is desirable. That piece conveys no idea of 
his best and most peculiar powers. It was, in fact, a protest 
against the exaggerated, fantastic, and hollow outbreak of 
ultra-loyalty, with which Scotland received George IV. in 
1822, not intended, and scarcely fitted, for general publica- 
tion, which was printed for private circulation, and found its 
way into the Examiner, byaccident. A selection of Rodger’s 
best lyrics would be acceptable to many Scotchmen in Eng- 
land, and the colonies and dependencies, and perhaps to some 
Englishmen who have taken the trouble to learn the language. 
It would be an interesting monument of a fine specimen of a 
class peculiar almost to his country. —W. W.”’ 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Gunter’s Patent Honpuras TurtLte Sovr.—The 
name of GuNTER is a guarantee for excellence. In the coun- 
try, where he is known more by reputation than by expe- 
rience of his good things, our readers will be pleased to learn 
that he has lately introduced an article which will enable them 
also to enjoy the results of his ingenuity. Always famous for 
his turtle soup, he has hit upon the happy expedient of pre- 
paring it on the very shores where the turtle is found. There, 
fat and fresh, it is potted in air-tight tins, in which it may be 
preserved for a century, and transmitted to all parts of the 
world. The dweller in the most remote country place may 
now indulge himself in the luxury of the best turtle soup, at a 
very moderate price, fitted for the table with Jess trouble than 
the most ordinary gravy soup can be made athome. We can 
vouch for its perfection from personal experience, and the 
convenience of it is obvious. 

Quick Process or Brewinc.—A most valuable inven- 
tion has lately been brought into operation on a large scale, 
by which the process of family brewing is rendered so simple 
and easy, that all lovers of home brewed ale may avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded them, of preparing 
ale of the very finest quality, and of any desired strength. 
Instead of purchasing the malt and hops in their usual state, 





they now may be had in a liquid form, that is a concen- t 





trated extract of the malt and hops, a thick syrup of a bitter 
sweet taste. It easily dissolves in hot water, and then has 
only to be fermented in any large open vessel, the yeast skim- 
med off, and barrelled, to prepare an excellent ale fit to drink 
in a week or two. To farmers, as well as to persons of limited 
means, and all who require a more delicate and pure beverage 
than is usually offered them under the assumed name of ale, 
this economical process of brewing affords remarkable advan- 
tages, and will, no doubt, be extensively patronized. 
Progress oF SteaM NAvVIGATIONAND MacHINERY IN 
France.—<According to a statistical return it appears that 
steam navigation and the employment of steam-engines have 
made a very rapid progress throughout France, particularly 
in the mining and manufacturing districts, where steam power 
is now being generally adopted within the last ten years. In 
1835 there were only 75 steam vessels, but from the official 
report there are at present 238 steamers of various sizes and 
horse power, not only in the royal navy but belonging to pri- 
vate parties. From an average calculation that has been made 
of the work now done by steam engines, compared with 
manual and horse labour, it is as follows, shewing the gra- 
dual increase, viz. : 
For 1840 equal to 1,005,942 workmen and 143,706 horses 
1841 ge 1,085,595 ee 145,085 .. 


1842 .. 1,128,449 191,207 .. 
1843. gw. 1,241,142 177,306 .. 
1844... 1,321,229 188,847 .. 
1845. 1,385,176 193,540 .. 


On THE PARALLAX RECENTLY DISCOVERED OF AN ANO- 
NyMovus STar IN THE GREATER Bear.—Since the beau- 
tiful and original observations of the illustrious astronomer 
of Kénisberg, the late M. Bessel, of the distance of the 
star No. 61, or Sigma, of the constellation Cygnus, it is not 
to be wondered at, if excited by a noble emulation, some 
other distinguished astronomers have also applied them- 
selves with great exertion to a kind of research, which, like 
this, unfolds to the astronomers of future times a field fit to 
produce fruits of the most wonderful discoveries. With a 
method still better, and of short solution, M. Faye, of Paris, 
announces his having found the parallax of the star 1830 of 
Groombridge—an anonymous star of the constellation Ursa 
Major—of which the proper movement of seventy seconds 
yearly had been already recognised by M. Argelander. If the 
observations of Faye are exact to the minuteness, which all the 
examinatory trials seem to confirm, this star, which moves the 
most rapidly of all, is, moreover, the nearest to us of all those 
that we know of. Its parallax is not less than a second and 
six hundred parts of a second (1.06). Thus the distance of 
this star from the earth is equal to 195,000 times the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun—a space which light travels 
in about three years.—Raccolta Scientifica di Roma. 

Unitrep Srares.—ExTEeNsitvE EMPLOYMENT OF ELEc- 
TRIc TELEGRAPHS.—At a recent sitting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, a paper was read which had been transmitted by 
Mr. Morse, giving an account of the telegraph lines already 
established in the United States of America. From New York 
the telegraph branches off respectively to Philadelphia, thence 
to Baltimore, to Boston, and thence to Springfield, Hartford, 
and Newhaven; to Albany, and thence to Buffalo and 
Rochester ; to Washington, and thence to Baltimore. The 
extent of these telegraphic lipes is 1659 miles. In fact, the 
electric telegraph is now the chief mode of transmitting all the 
news of the government, and the important correspondence of 
merchants and of the public generally. Its influence has been 
already felt by the press. The journals of the large towns, 
which were taken in the country on account of their giving the 
most recent news, have lost a great number of their sub- 


/scribers; whilst there has been a very large increase in the 


circulation of the journals of the small towns near the extreme 
points of the electric telegraphs. 

Rice AND Turners A SuBsTITUTE FOR PoraTors.—The 
use of rice and turnips, in equal quantities, has been recom- 
mended as a wholesome, substantial, and palatable food for 
rich and poor, and as a substitute for potatoes. Blended 
together, and seasoned with butter, lard, or dripping, the 
compound forms a most agreeable dish. The turnips and rice 
should be boiled separately, and when the former is well freed 
of water by pressure, and thoroughly mashed, they should then 
be mixed. Great Britain has never been a rice-consuming 
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country ; every other people, where it is known, use it largely. 
It is a nutritious and peculiarly wholesome food, only re- 
guiring a little gravy, butter, or simple seasoning to flavour it. 
An erroneous idea exists that rice is an expensive food—let 
the fallacy of this be seen. A third of a pound of good East- 
India or Patna rice, without the aid of turnip, will be found a 
sufficient quantity as a substitute for potatoes for a family of 
eight or ten individuals, along with the usual table-supply of 
other food. East-India rice is charged at present by retail 
about 4d. a pound; supposing it, under the present calamity 
of potato failure, to advance to 6d. per pound, a sufficient 
quantity of excellent, wholesome, and nutritious food can be 
produced for a family, in lieu of potatoes, for twopence ; and, 
if mixed with turnips, as recommended, will not cost one 
penny and an eighth. East-India rice claims particular at- 
tention, because it is much cheaper than Carolina, and its 
flavour and nutritious qualities surpass the latter something 
like 50 per cent.—Scotch Paper. 

Paris ACADEMY OF Scrences.—Sept. 21.—A commu- 
nieation was received from M. Walchner, having for title 
* Observations on Copper and Arsenic, proving that these two 
metals are to be found every where.”’ Also a communication 
from M. Boussingault, on the process and character of diges- 
tion. A paper, by M. Marie Davy, was read on the means of 
ascertaining, with more certainty than hitherto, the action and 
intensity of electrical currents. M. Arago gave an account to 
the Academy of some of the effects of lightning upon the elec- 
trical telegraphs in the United States of America, observing 
that the facts had been communicated to him by M. Eben 
Mariam, of Brookly, and were entitled to entire confidence. 
On the 29th of April of the present year, the lightning fell on 
the wire of an electric telegraph at Lancaster, without melting 
or breaking it. In the room, however, where the electric bat- 
tery, by which the line is worked, is placed, a noise was heard 
like that of the discharge of a pistol, and several sparks were 
seen. On the 18th of May a telegraph wire was broken by 
lightning, and several of the posts supporting the line were 
split. In this case there was a report equal to the discharge 
of two or three muskets. On the 3rd of June the wire of the 
telegraph from Washington to Baltimore was so broken that 
the communications between the towns were suspended for se- 
veral hours. On the following day, during another thunder- 
storm, the wire was not snapped, but at every stroke of thun- 
der, the hands of the telegraphic instrument moved as if the 
battery was at work. M. Pelouze presented a paper on the 
liquid blue obtained by condensing, by means of frigorific mix- 
ture, a compound of hypo-azotic acid and bioxyde acid. M. 
Arago addressed some questions to the members composing 
the section of chemistry, respecting M. Schénbein’s new dis- 
covery of means of preparing a fulminating cotton much more 
potent than gunpowder. 











JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Zoist. October. London, 1846. Bailliere. 
The Zoist appears to have nearly abandoned the subject 
of Cerebral Physiology, to which it once paid such 
zealous and fruitful attention. The present number is 
devoted entirely to Mesmerism. We regret to see that 
Dr. Ettiorson should continue to notice with re- 
proaches the unjust and illiberal treatment he has expe- 
rienced from the profession. The fatuity and narrow- 
mindedness of the council of University College Hos- 
pital, in forcing him to resign his professorship, cannot, 
it seems, be too frequently denounced, nor too severely 
reprobated ; it was a sin whose magnitude, as it recedes 
in time, he takes care shall not, like other things, 
diminish in the perspective or lose a shade of its black- 
ness. In the number before us we have it recapitulated, 
for the hundredth time, in a greater or lesser entirety ; 
and the remarks which accompany it prove abundantly 
that the circumstance was as galling to him as it cer- 
tainly was discreditable to the parties who compelled 
him to the alternative he adopted. But by the ancient 
rule-example, which as a school-boy he must have 
learnt—magna est veritas et prevalebit—he might profit 





(if he will deign to consider it) now. Truth will vindi- 
cate itself; the ungenerous, the detractors, the falsifiers 
and calumniators, need neither reproaches nor vindic- 
tiveness for their punishment—they will punish them- 
selves; the arbitrament of time is both just and cer- 
tain, and whoso deserves censure shall by this be put 
down. Let Dr. ELL1oTson not beled away by prejudices 
—such as himself complains of; but, like Harvey, 
trust to the power of truth, be patient, gentle, con- 
ciliating, endeavouring by argumentative means to per- 
suade; and not only posterity, but his own age, will be 
benefitted by the example of a man who, assailed on all 
sides, pursued the even tenour of his way, regardiess of 
assault, and, seeking only for the truth, despised the 
interruptions and obstructions which are always inter- 
posed by the unworthy to deter the wise from their pur- 
suits, 

Cheerfully testifying to the importance and the value 
of Mesmerism as a remedial agent, we could for its sake 
wish that a sounder discretion were exercised in the 
publication of cases than has hitherto been evinced. It 
ig not every one who relieves a pain or witnesses a 
curious phenomenon that may safely be trusted to de- 
scribe what he has seen or done; fewer still may ven- 
ture to theorize without becoming obnoxious to a charge 
of absurdity or extravagance. It would more effectually 
further the interests of Mesmerism, and at the same 
time advance the reputation of the Zoist, if the conduc- 
tors of that journal would be less indiscriminate in the 
admission of matter to its pages; if they gave fewer, 
better told, and more important cases, and those only 
which shew the operation of this singular agent in 
a new phase; and if more frequent and vigorous at- 
tempts were made to classify its phenomena, and to de- 
duce from the products some generalities which may 
afford (what is greatly needed) a firm basis whereon to 
erect the framework of a science which all the experi- 
ments, and deductions, and opinions that have been 
made, drawn, and fashioned, have hitherto failed to con- 
struct. 

A large portion of the present number is devoted 
to communications from Dr. EspaiLte of Hooghly, 
detailing the numerous and often difficult operations he 
successfully performed on Hindoos and others in the 
magnetic sleep without giving pain. Dr. Esparue has 
pushed the practice of operating on patients in this con- 
dition much further and adopted it more frequently than 
it has been used in Europe. We select one of his cases, 
which is highly interesting :— 

April 24th. I left the last patient in the trance in which I 
found him, intending to operate on my return from Chinsurah. 
On the way, I met a young man leading an old blind one, and 
saw that the former had got one of the usual tumours. I 
stopped them, and found that they had just come up from 
Calcutta about some suit in court here. I asked the young 
man if he wished to get rid of his annoyance, and on his 
answering that he did, I turned back with them to show them 
the hospital. I first introduced him to Bogobun Doss, the 
bearer from Cuttack, operated on for the same disease on 
the 8th of April, and who was walking about the hos- 
pital. The bearer told him his story, and showed his 
present condition, which the new comer was simple enough to 
believe. I then took him into the mesmerising room, and 
showed him the last patient, pulling off his cloth, that he might 
see the nature of his complaint, and satisfy himself that he 
was unconscious. He had no difficulty in believing this even, 
(such is the perversion of man’s natural senses!) and I then 
said, that if he would lie down, and do as he was bid, I would 
cut both of them without giving them pain. He accordingly 
lay down, and in an hour, I returned with Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Brennan, and found both of the men ready for the knife. 
The last operation having fatigued me, I said that I would 
reserve this man till to-morrow, and afford Mr. Brennan an 
opportunity of making some experiments upon the effects of 
electricity, applied in the trance. 
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Faraday’s electro-magnetic machine was put in motion, and 
the handles put into his hands; his arms trembled in syn- 
chrony with the continuous shocks, but his hands and face re- 
mained perfectly passive, and on adding the centre magnet to 
increase the strength of the shocks, the only effect produced 
was to extend the tremor to the whole body ; his countenance 
never changed, and the handles had to be packed with tow to 
keep them in his half-open hands. The conductors were 
taken out of his hands, and transferred to those of his mes- 
meriser, a large strong man, the hospital door-keeper, and in 
an instant he made the most horrible grimaces, convulsively 
grasped the conductors, and begged that they might be taken 
out of his hands, as he could not throw them away. After 
this I with great difficulty awoke the man, and he was uncon- 
scious of anything having been done to him. 

April 25th.—In the presence of Mr. Fowle, assistant ma- 
gistrate, Mr. Shum, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Razet, I removed 
the tumour, saving all the organs, and the man showed no 
more sensibility than a corpse. It was twenty minutes before 
the wound was all stitched up, and, when the last stitches were 
putting in, it was found that there was too much skin left ; 
upon which I sliced off three inches more, to which he was 
quite indifferent. By this time the spectators had recovered 
their senses, and become convinced that he was a real man, 
and all agreed that it was a waste of sympathy to bestow it on 
a person who in no way needed it. The man had to be 
awoke at the end of an hour, as I wished the spectators to 
hear his first words, and I need not say that he knew nothing 
about what had been done to him, and stared in mute asto- 
nishment at his improved appearance. His blind father was 
brought in, and was told by his son that he had felt no pain, 
and was now quite comfortable, and the simple old man ac- 
tually believed him! as was evident by the beautiful play of 
his features, and the blessings he invoked on those who did it. 

April 29th.—He was entranced to-day, and the dressing re- 
moved without giving him any pain. 


We must find room for “a mesmeric ballad,” contri- 
buted by Dr. Esparxg, with the characteristic note which 
Dr. ELtiotson has appended to it. We should add 
that Dr. EspatLe gives assurance that “the facts are as 
true as if they had been sworn to before a magistrate in 
prose.” 

THE VISIT TO HOOGHLY. 


A MESMERIC BALLAD. 
And how the Editor did more than he intended. 


On Gunga’s banks an Editor 
To make himself a name, 
Resolv’d to kill a Mesmerist, 
And gain immortal fame. 


To-morrow I’ll give up my fees, 
And eke to Hooghly hie ; 

To kill the dog that worries us ; 
Resolv’d to do or die. 


Then starting boldly up, be cried 
Unto his slaves, ‘* Quoi Hye!” 

This instant go to Jaun Bazaar, 
And order me a fly. 


And also buy me plenty rope, 
Both new, and strong as steel, 
With which to bind the Mesmerist, 
All to my carriage wheel. 


I'll teach him to disturb our peace, 
With this his last humbug ; 

I'll put him to a cruel death, 
And crush him like a bug! 


But first I'll write a letter fair ; 
By dak it shall be sent; 

To throw the rascal off his guard, 
And hide my deep intent. 


Now, I am told the Mesmerist, 
When he received the chit— 
**Oh! ho!’? quoth he, my cunning friend, 
The biter shall be bit, 


‘* You’re very kaowing, Dr. Slop, 
And take me for a cake ; 
But ere we part, when next we meet, 
You'll find out your mistake. 








‘* You come to publish me a fool, 
Or eke a naughty knave ; 
But those who would a razor wield, 
Should learn the art to shave. 


‘* And I will shave thee like an egg, 
And make of thee a show, 
Till all the boys shall laugh at thee, 
And eke thy friends also.’’ 


Then to the judge he hied him, 
And giving him a nudge, 

Told him of Slop’s intended plan, 
To prove it all a fudge. 


Unto the worthy Clergyman, 
He also did resort ; 
And begg’d of him to countenance 
A little pleasant sport. 
* Most willingly,—most willingly,” 
They both at once did cry: 
‘¢ We'll look as grave as mustard pots, 
And laugh not, though we die.”’ 


‘A thousand thanks, my worthy friends,” 
The Mesmerist replied ; 

**T’ll baste this bragging insolent, 
Who dares to say we lied. 


‘‘ Then when I gravely do propose 
Unto the learned Slop, 

That he should practise Mesmerism, 
You'll second it quite pop.” 
‘Tl aid you,’’ said the Clergyman, 

And look as grave ’s a church.”’ 
‘¢ And I,”’ said the Civilian, 
Will leave him in the lurch.” 


Next morning came, with foaming steeds, 
The gallant Dr. Slop, 

Exhaling death to Mesmerists, 
And quaking for his shop. 

With trembling iimbs, and humble locks, 
The Mesmerist appear’d, 

For now he stood ia presence of 
The only man he fear’d. 


His nerves he strung with aqua camph. 
And shaking, thus begun— 
But with his eye’s. tail viewed his friends, 
And call’d them to the fun. 
“Oh! learned, and redoubted Slop, 
Would you but condescend, 
Your portly body unto me, 
For some few minutes lend. 
‘‘Then might I hope, a little while, 
To breathe these vital airs, 
And not be sent by kick of foot, 
Head foremost down the stairs. 
‘* And doom'd to beg my daily bread, 
With reputation crack’d, 
And sentenc’d to a life of shame, 
The public having quack’d. 
*¢ Tf you will but restrain your rage, 
And give me leave to live ; 
My secret and my magic wand, 
To you I freely give.” 
‘ Perish your secret, and yourself! 
But as you’re in my power, 
With you I will amuse myself, 
And wile away an hour.” 
“‘ Then, Mighty sir, will you but deign, 
To let your piercing eyes, 
Rest for five minutes on the girl, 
Who on that charpoy lies.’’ 


The learned Doctor turned his head, 
And fix’d his eagle gaze ; 

The girl fell back, with quiv’ring lids, 
To Doctor Slop’s amaze. 


Stunn’d was the Doctor—mad was he! 
And oh! an angry wight, 

To see such tokens of the truth, 
And of his own great might. 


You may suppose what epithets 
He on the hussey pour’d, 
And when he could not wake her, 
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How awfully he roar’d! 
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With looks demure, the Mesmerist, 
Some acid next brought out; 

Let which but touch the slightest wound, 
The stoutest would cry out. 

And begg’d his learned brother would 
Apply it to a sore, 

Which a woman mesmerised, 
Upon her temple bore. 

With haughty look, but inward dread, 
Slop ruefully conformed ; 

The woman only slept the more, 
And was not even warm’d. 

But when the hog-man he subdued, 
How fearfully he swore ! 

‘¢ If in my shop I were again, 

I'd never quit it more!’’ 

And when the Mesmerist so meek, 
Had bow’d him to the door, 

He cast upon him such a look, 
As I ne’er saw before ! 

Now let us sing, long life to Slop ! 
The Mesmerist long live he ! 

And when they have another bout, 
May I be there to see !* 

A pleasantry now and then is very well; but we leave 
it to the reader to say whether, by such means as the 
above ballad, and a long dialogue on Mesmerism be 
tween four extremely uninteresting persons, which is also 
introduced to this number of the Zoist, the interests of a 
grave and important scientific inquiry can be effectively 
promoted. Still, there are many better things to which 
we will direct attention in another notice. Our purpose 
here is only, with a view to its improvement, to indicate 
what appear to us to be defects in a valuable and im- 
portant organ of the science of physiology. 





Weirs-at-aw, Wert of Kin, Kc. THlanted. 








[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tur Critic from | 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during | 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each | 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the ——_ | 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

382. JOHN JONES, a mariner, who was at St. John’s, New 
Brunswick in June, 1836, with the Louisa, Capt. Baker, 
and was formerly of the vessel Mary, Capt. House, which 
he left at East Port, North America. He is related toa 
family of the name of Knox. Something to his advan- 
tage. 

383. Marta and BARBARA HINKLEY, formerly of Rolvenden, 
Kent, but who, about 5 years since, went to reside at 
Edinburgh. Something to their benefit. 

384. NExT oF Kin of PeTeR CocHRANE, late of Chippins, 
Renfrew, Scotland, esq. (died June, 18, 1831), or their | 
representatives. 

385. Heir-AT-Lawof Jonn H1G6s, late of Silchester, South- | 
ampton (died in June 1799), or their representatives ; | 
said JoHN HiGeGs supposed to have formerly been a} 
parish boy at Bradfield, Berks. 

386. RELATIONS or NEXT OF Kin of MARY ELLIOTT, late of | 
Dorchester, spinster, deceased. Something to advantage. 

387. MILL1aM or WILLIAM MEREDITH, who was apprenticed | 
to a wood-turner in Old-street road, but who went to sea 

at about 26 years of age. Something to his advantage. 

388. ELIZABETH LyNn, daughter of ANTHONY and ANNA 
Lynn, who resided in or near Gray’s-inn Lane in 1819. 
Something to her advantage. 

389. Cousins of DANIEL RoRINSON, late of Whittlebury, 
Northampton, Yeoman (died May 1806), or their re- 
presentatives. 

390. WiLL of JAMES ADAMS, late of Margaret-place, Mar- 
garet-street, Shoreditch, gent. deceased. 

391. Next oF Kin of WILLIAM WITHERING, of Wick Horse, 
Brislington, Somerset (died June 23, 1832), or their re- 
presentatives. 

2. Next oF Kirn of ErizapetTH HumpPaGg, of Bristol (died 
Sept. 25, 1832), or their representatives. 
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* The at genus deserves no higher notice than to be made the 
subject of such 


allads and of nursery rhymes.—J, ELLIOTSON, 


393. WILL of JOHN BROKENBROW, lately residing near Bris- 
tol, and occasionally visiting London. 

394. Next oF Kin of THEANAH HAYNES, otherwise called 
THEANAH HAYNES BYE, late of Prospect-place, Surrey- 
road, St. George’s, Southwark. Something to advantage. 

395. JAMES WRIGHT, carpenter, described in the will of Wil- 
liam Wright, late of Leadenhall-street, London, licensed 
victualler, deceased, as the natural son of his brother 
John Wright, or legatee under the said will ; and also the 
children of Elizabeth Johnston, deceased, sister of the 
testator. 

396. Wipow of Epwarp Woop, who was drowned off 
Brighton, in June 1804. At this time she was living in 
the service of a Mr. Baring, at Brighton, and was in 
lodgings in Curzon-street, May-fair, London, about 20 
years ago. Something to advantage. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The volumes of Tux Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
Sormly bound, as they are completed, at 48. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shall be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tur Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Price 4s. 








—p~— 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Oct. 3 to Oct. 10. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Toe CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THe Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registrationor for publication in Tuk Critic. Par- 
tieulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

—— 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Baldwin’s Pulpit Themes, illustrated by 3,000 Scripture Texts, 
royal 18mo. 2s. cl.—Barnes’s Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, sq. feap. 2s. swd.; 2s, 6d. cl.—Baynes’s Knitted Lace 
Collar Receipt Book, 2nd series, sq.32mo. 6d. swd.—Bernay’s 
(A.) German Historical Anthology, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
—Bird (Dr. Golding), on Urinary Deposits, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cl.—Boys’ Summer Book (The) by Thomas Miller, 36 
Illustrations, sq. 16mo. 2s. swd.; 3s. cl. gilt.—British Min- 
strel (The) 3 vols. Svo. reduced to 15s. 6d. cl.—Buchanan’s 
Technologicul Dictionary, 18mo. 7s. cl. ; 7s. 6d. roan lettered. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Temper and Temperament, Vol. II. post 8vo. 
9s. cl. 

Franks (George) on Urino-Genital Diseases, Part I. crown 8vo. 
5s. cl.—French Guide to London (Une Semaine a Londres), 
12mo. Is. swd. 

Griffith’s (Thomas) Chemistry of the Four Seasons, an Essay, 
post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Guy’s Hospital Reports, Vol. IV. Se- 
cond Series, 8vo. 30s. cl. 

Hamilton’s (Dr. R. W.) Missions, their Authority, Scope, and 
Encouragement, an Essay, 2nd edit. crown 8vo.—Harris’s 
(J., D.D.) Pre-Adamite Earth : Contributions to Theological 
Science, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Hendrik’s (Rose E.) Idler Reformed, 
a Tale, 3 vols. post Svo. 17, 11s. 6d. cl. 

Impey’s (Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of Calcutta) Memoirs, by his 
son, E. B. Impey, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Kentish’s (J.) Notes and Comments on Passages of Scripture, 
2nd edit. Svo. 5s. cl. 

Lebahn (G.) on the German Language, 12mo. 8s. cl.; Key to 
ditto, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—London Art Union Prize Annual for 
1847, small paper folio, 21. 2s. cl. ; or proofs, 41. 4s. hf. mor. ; 
India proofs, 12/. 12s. mor. 

Markland (J. H.) On the Reverence due to Holy Places, 3rd 
edit. enlarged. fcap. 2s. cl.—McBrair’s (Rev. R. M.) Chap- 
ters on National Education, 8vo. 2s. swd.—Montgomery’s 
(James) Christian Psalmist, 9th edit. 24mo. 2s. cl., 3s. cl. 
gilt. — Minister’s Winter Fashions, 12s. 6d. on sheet.— 
a New Grammar of the Spanish Language, 18mo. 
1s, 6d. cl. 
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Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, selected by the Rev. E. Wil- 
son, 2nd edit. 57 illustrations by Prior. feap. Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Prickett’s (Rev. M.) History of Bridlington Priory, plates, Svo. 
3s. 6d. bds.—Practical Christian’s Library, 1Smo.: Art of 
Contentment, 1s. 6d.; Devotions for Confirmation and First 
Communion, 8d. ; Heylin’s (Dr.) Doctrine and Discipline of 
the English Church, 8d.; and Gerhard’s Meditations for a 
Fortnight, 6d.; each cl. swd. 

Recreation (The) for 1847, plates, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Raphael’s 
Prophetic Messenger and Almanac for 1847, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Smyth’s (Dr. Thomas) Union to Christ and to his Church, 
18mo. Is. 6d. cl. —Steen’s (Rev. J.) Treatise on Mental 
Arithmetic, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Syme (Dr. James) on Diseases of 
the Rectum, 2nd edit. cr. Svo. 4s. cl. ; 

Tytler’s Elements of General History, with two maps, new edit. 
improved, 24mo. 4s. cl.—Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Underwood’s (Dr.) Treatise on the Diseases of Children, 10th 
edit. with additions, by H. J. Davies, M.D. 8vo. 15s. cl.— 
Undine, with Explanatory Notes, by G. Lebahn, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Whateley’s (William) God’s Husbandry ; the Difference between 
the Hypocrite and the True-hearted Christian, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
—Walker’s (Thomas, M.A.) The Original, 5th edit. Svo. 
6s. cl. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 
We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 


will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 





EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE for the Cure of 


all painful Affections of the Nerves.—The discovery of this truly 
invaluable preparation was the result of deep research by an eminent 
French Physician, who devoted many years of his life to its accomplish- 
ment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonizing tic 
doloureux, excruciating gout, and torturing rheumatism, were doomed to 
hopeless anguish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints 
have now to rejoice in the certainty of their pangs being relieved, nay, 
effectually cured, by a few —— of this truly efficacious prepara- 
tion, indeed, the torment of the most painful paroxysms will be allayed 
by one application. It requires no restraint ion business or pleasure, 
nor does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate 
skin without fear of injury.—Sold by appointment of Jean Lefay, the in« 
ventor, by his sole agent, John William Stirling, chemist, High-street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each. N.B. A 
Post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 150A, 
= Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street, and of all the principal medicine 

ers. 





ae NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MurTvat AssurANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PRopRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In 18mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. - with Eight Plates, Six of which are 
coloured, 
HE PARROT KEEPER’S GUIDE. 
Comprising the Natural History of MACAWS, COCKATOOS, 
PARROTS, LORIES, PAROKETS, and LOVE BIRDS; with general 
Observations on the best mode of Treatment of the Diseases to which 
they are subject, and methods of Cure, &c. 
By an EXPERIENCED DEALER. 
Also, price 6d. each, illustrated. 
THE POULTRY KEEPER’S GUIDE. 
THE PIGEON FANCIER’S GUIDE. 
THE DOG FANCIER’S GUIDE. 
THE RABBIT KEEPER’S GUIDE; and 
THE BIRD FANCIER, 1s. 
Thomas Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. | 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. | 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may — the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 














AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 
OWLAND’S MELACOMIA.—The most success- 


ful Liquid Preparation ever known in this or any other country 
for Dyeing the Hair of the Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows a 
natural and permanent brown or black, so exactly resembling the natural 
colour of the hair as to defy detection. It is perfectly innocent in its 
nature, is free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and secrecy. Its effect is so per- 
manent that neither water nor perspiration will influence it; and it is 
entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair Dyes) which give an 
unnatural red or purple tint to the hair. Price 5s. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable virtue for 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, impartin 
the most pure and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious a 
disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its 
ey vay. and invigorating properties have obtained its exclusive selection 

y the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and of the Sovereigns 
and Nobility throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
Seoreeee the favour in which it is universally held. Price 2s, 9d. per 

Ox. 
CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton-garden—which is affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprie- 
tors, and by Chemists and Perf 

*,* All others are Fraudulent Imitations ! 








t of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remaina 
charge upon the policy at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





eee EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.”” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “* GeorGE Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
‘time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad ! I wish to have another box and a pot of th_ 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ ALDBOROUGH.’”’ 

Sold at the establishmert of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

——— for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
each DOX. 
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Businesses for Sale. 
T° be SOLD by AUCTION, early in the month of 


OCTOBER (unless previously disposed of by private contract, of 
which due notice will be given), in one or various lots, as may be deter- 
mined at the time of sale, the valuable buildings and premises, known 
by the name of THE TANGIER IRON FOUNDRY, situate at Taun- 
ton, in the county of Somerset, where, for many years past, an extensive 
business has been conducted. The buildings are all extremely substan- 
tial, and so erected that they may, at slight cost, be converted into dwell- 
ing-houses. The whole adjoins the proposed site for the new church, and 
will afford admirable opportunity for any person desirous of continuing 
the business, or to make a street of excellent houses, in a favourite loca- 
lity, which would yield a large revenue. Any person desirous of conti- 
nuing the ironfoundry and smithy, might have the buildings for aterm, 
at a moderate revenue. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C. CORFIELD, Architect, Taun- 
ton, W. R. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London; 
and for particulars, and to view, at Tangier House, Taunton; or at the 
office of the Somerset County Gazette, Taunton. 

N.B,—Should not the above be sold, or let by private contract, further 
advertisements will announce the day and place of sale. 


O PRINTERS, Booksellers, and Others.—Mr. 
PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE of the TRADE of a Stationer, 
Bookseller, and Printer, together with a public library, which includes 
all the new works, delightfully situate at a fashionable watering-place. 
The trade has been established for nine years, the premises are compact, 
and held at a moderate rent, and ‘the larger portion cleared by letting. 
The returns are satisfactory, and present a favourable opportunity for 
persons seeking a country trade. About 750/. required. 
Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 











— $Bliscettancous. 
OOK-KEEPING TAUGHT PRACTICALLY:— 








Mr. FOSTER, author of ‘‘ Double Entry Elucidated,”. gives | 
LESSONS in BOOK-KEEPING, WRITING, .&c. at 161, ‘Strand, | 


where gentlemen are qualifted for commercial situations in an expedi- 
tious and superior manner. 
Prospectuses may be had of Messrs. Souter and Law, to:whom 
reference is made, 

‘* Mr, Foster is not a dry, speculative theorist; but he possesses what 
is seldom found in the counting-house, the power of analysis and com. 
sp eyteg so essential to an intelligent and effective teacher.’’—London 

eview, 


a FEATHER BEDS 








PURIF.ED:B Y STEAM 


EAL and SON have just completed the erection 

of machinery for the PURIFYING of FEATHERS ona new 
principle, by which: the offensive. properties of the quill are eya- 
porated and carried off in steam, fherehy not only are the impurities of 


the feather itself entirely removed, but ‘they ate rendered quite free from 
the unpleasant smell of the stove, which ail new feathers are subject to 
that are dressed in the ordinary way. 

O.p Bens redressed by this proeess are perfectly freed fronr all im- 
purities, and by expanding’ the feathers, the bulk is greafly ‘increased, 
and consequently the bed is rendered much softer. . 

The following are the present prices of new feathers:— | 

per Ib. per Ib. 
Mined...) 16.0154... . 04016 2ss Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose .. 2s. 0d. 
Grey Goose ...:... .- 1s, 4d. | Best Irish White Goose....2s, 6d. 
Foreign Grey Goose.....,.. 1s, 8d. | Best Dantzic White Goose 3s. Od. 

Heat and Sons’s List of pelay, containing full ‘particulars’ of 
weights, sizes,.and prices, sent free by post on application to. their 
establishment, 196 (opposite the chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 


R. BEARD’S COLOURED: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, , 

“We hare been much pleted with some portarits taken by Mr. Beard; 
they exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand ont with’a relief: greatly 
desiderated in all the earlier specimens.of ‘the ‘art, while the method of 
colouring ,randers them agreeable and life-like,?’—Times,.; ; ; 
aoa” Beard’s new process of, colouring is extrémely. bedutiful.”” — 

ri ‘ es APO" 

Eatablishments, $5, King William-street, City ; 34, Parliatent-strect, 

" Westminster ; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Réegent-sjreets, 


ACHTING, DRIVING, and ANGLING!—The 
L NEW DREADNOUGHT COATS and CAPES, miade ‘byiJ. C. 











CORDING, will be found, by Sailors and Sportsmen to be-the Hest /arti-' 


cles ever made up for their use. They will resist the heaviest rain and 
the fiercest tropical het for any time, and their durability is equal to 
\ their waterproof; qualities.« Trousers; leggings, ‘sou’+westers, caps, and 
gloyes,.of the same proofing. . Officers and others going to the colonies 
will a thésé’ articles proce datving La ncengen who . : 
CGRDING’S now waterproof driving aprons and coats, the most:service- 
I ableairL completa things ofthe kind, and approved;byall, who sere igried 
‘them, ‘Ladies’ licht riding capes, with Hoods and sleeves.. CORDING’S 
}. ithproved sheet<Tidia ru ms ne to 
made for the comfort of anglers and snipe shooters. They are light, 
pliable, and never crack ; impervious to water for any length of time, 
and require no dressing to keep them in condition. Patterns and prices 
sent on application. Any description of article made to order. 
London; J. C, CORDING, 231, Strand, five doors west of Temple-bar. 











‘reach of the dpératives } While: 
intelleetuat 


tive: should use |: 


‘are superior ¢6 ‘anything ‘Hitherto, 








Heb Publications. 


18mo. half-bound, price 3s. : 
TEPS to KNOWLEDGE ; or, Cyclopedia for 
Youth; Being familiar explanations of things we see, hear, and 
read of. By Mrs. BOURNE, 
Charles‘H. Law, late Souter and Law, 131, Fleet-street. 





Completion of the Popular Work, 


HE “CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
Now ready, and to be had of every Bookseller, 
Part One of the New Serial, 


PHILIP OF LUTETTA. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
each Part to contain two Illustrations, by ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
May also be had, 
In One handsom Volume, price WW. 1s.; orin Twenty Parts, as originally 
published, price 1s. each ; Illustrated as above, with 40 Plates, 


LA BERTANDIERE; 

Being the First Series of ** The Chronicles of the Bastile.’* 
Will likewisé be published in December next, by the same Author, 
A NEW CHRISTMAS TALE, 

THE YULE LOG, 


FOR EVERY BODY’S CHRISTMAS HEARTH. 
Shewing where it grew; how it was cut and brought home; and how it 
bs Sir eate was. burnt. 
T. C. Newby, Publisher, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





Now ready, im8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


—— PRE-ADAMITE EARTH : Contributions to 
Theological Science. 
i By J. HARRIS, DD. 
Author of ‘‘Mammon,’’ &e. 
Fifth edition, foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d, eloth. 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE: Hints on the Cultivation of In- 
tellectual and Moral Habits, addressed ‘particularly to Students in Theo- 


| logy. and Young Preachers, By Rev. H. F.. Burper, D.D. 


“* We have scarcely ever taken up a book of a kindred character to 


| this, without being much disappointed, though'a multitude have followed 
| in the wake of Locke, Brown, and Stewart. The work before us, how- 


ever, is an exception, and is really a sterling book, Never have we seen 
more valuable and instructive matter compressed into a smaller space.’’ 
—The Wesleyan, 
Second edition, price Sixpence, 
METHODISM, AS IT IS. Reprinted from the Eclectic 
Review for Anguet. 
Ward and Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 





JOURNAL: FOR THE ARCHITECT, ‘ENGINEER, OPERATIVE 
‘1? AND. ARTIS 


NDUE HASTE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
—The BUILDER, No. 192, for Oct, 10, price 3d,, contains ;— 
Alterations at Buckingham Palace ; No Plans Prepared ; ‘The Opinion of 
some Llustrious Personages—Prineiples.of Art considered in reference to 
the Decorations of Rooms—Powers of .the. Official Referees; Awards— 
Church of St. Gudule, Brussels, with' an Engraving of a Confessional— 
Original. Working Drawings | of ‘Strasburg Cathedral—Ancient Quarry 
Paving,with'a Specimen—-Fall of Railway Bridges, &c.—Is the Wellington 
Statue toRemain?—The Turnpike Nuisance—Clabs for the Married— 
Portland Cement and Roman Cement—Design in Manufactures: Mental 
Culture—Provincial: News, &c. { { AVS 24d 
f* A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to thearchitect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.’ * . * This periodical fully sustains its 
title ;-and must prové of immense value ‘as’ well/as an agreeable com- 
panion to.all who are: engaged :in arehitecture,. engineering, or the fine 
arts.”’—Despatch. 
‘Anexcellently conducted journal.’—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 


gister,) i ; 
, * Ably conducted.’ —Feliz Farley’s Bristel Journal. 
‘A well conducted journal.”"—Literary Gazette. j 
‘This isa most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
ef can ucges 4 kN and of. arehiterture, jand) ambescing the Lwislg ;Tange 
of subjects which 'thase sciences, with their sister arts, present. 8: t, 
fnileed, is Che Variety of topies treated of, and tn soltiteresting & fe 


‘ 





that it js catedlated to. find its. way among great oumbers. of the intelli- 


gent of all classes, who, even if not fires connected with any.of:the 
Roatony wih tet this Peribateat s Ahhes chiefly dsncciated fect an 
cere what has stich’stron bern the! most regen ttn 
arts,.and.is so ¢lopely connected with, the common.ohjects, and thédaily 
exigencies Fg fe pie around us. Its low price wie it within the 
; of its‘ contents commefids it to 
the more istell Of 4ll classes2’—-Newspapér Press Direetory: + ' 
boineesvq9t Office,.2; Yorkestreets; Coventigarded,::. mq vas 
ee eRe an eaNRCENERECS ES 
Lonpon: --Printed by, Henry Morre.u Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
Gn the Parish: of St.(Giey' in’ the ‘Fields; peeied County + Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 20, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 10th day of October, 1946, 














